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Basic Trends 


POLITICAL: 


Koreans in Japan 


HE Japanese Government decided on February 13 that those Korean 

¥ nationals in Japan who wished to be repatriated to Communist North 

Korea should, in principle, be allowed to go. It goes without saying, 

of course, that foreigners in another land ought to be free to return to their 

own country. Yet the proposed repatriation to North Korea of Koreans in 

Japan has become a major topic of news in both Japan and Korea, and even 
developed into an international question. 

The reasons for this are the peculiar position and special characteristics 
of Koreans in Japan, together with the political nature of the Republic of Korea 
(South Korea). During the period when Korea was Japanese territory, Koreans 
in Japan had Japanese nationality. With the postwar independence of Korea, 
however, they regained Korean nationality. They cannot, thus, be called a 
minority race within Japan, being closer if anything to foreign immigrants. 
However, since diplomatic relations have not yet been restored between Japan 
on one side and the Republic of Korea and the People’s Republic of North 
Korea on the other, they are not free to come and go between this country and 
their own. Moreover, the Republic of Korea, from which the majority of 
them originate, has shown no desire to take them back. 

The Japanese and Koreans have been in contact since early times, and 
Korea played an important intermediary role in introducing Chinese culture 
to Japan. In ancient times, large numbers of Koreans, bearing with them the 
knowledge and techniques of China, crossed over to Japan, to settle here and be 
absorbed into Japanese society. Again, the advances made by Japanese culture 
in the Edo Period under the Tokugawa Shogunate were due in part to Toyo- 
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tomi Hideyoshi’s invasion of Korea just before the period began, when he 
brought back, among other spoils, books and metal type. 

In 1910, Japan annexed Korea. Many Koreans, deprived of their land 
by Japanese colonial policies, moved to Japan in search of jobs and better 
living standards. In 1920 the Korean population in Japan was about 40,000. 
By 1930 it had increased to over 400,000, and in 1940, just before the last war, 
it was 1,241,000. During World War II the Japanese Government drafted 
large numbers of Koreans, some of them on a compulsory basis, as supplementa- 
ry labor. As a result, the number of Koreans in Japan at the end of the war 
was approximately 2 million. After the end of the war, Korea having gained 
her independence, more than 1,300,000 Koreans went home rejoicing. Over 
500,000, however, decided to stay on in Japan. 

A survey made in October, 1957, showed that the number of Koreans 
registered in Japan as foreigners was 602,078—90% of all foreigners in the 
country. However, over 2,000 Koreans, tired of bad living conditions and 
Korean politics, enter the country every year, and it is reckoned that the actual 
number of Koreans in Japan, illegal immigrants included, is over 800,000. 
At the 1930 census, the proportion of Korean residents actually born in Japan 
was only 8.2% of the total. In 1950, however, it was 49.9%. Their lives, 
thus, are already deeply rooted in Japan. 

In Korea, the outbreak of the Korean War in 1950 laid waste the lives 
of the people, but in Japan the war marked the beginning of a turn for the 
better in the economy. Blackmarket transactions became unnecessary, with the 
result that the living standards of the Koreans left in Japan were gradually left 
behind by those of ordinary Japanese as these returned to normal. 

Amongst the Koreans in Japan there are some who have achieved great 
success as professional sportsmen, dancers, popular singers or as businessmen, 
winning general popularity among the Japanese. The overwhelming majority, 
however, exist at the lowest level of Japanese society. 

A 1954 survey of the occupations of Koreans in Japan showed that 25.8% 
of them had regular jobs. Day laborers and the like accounted for 6% and 
persons with no jobs for 3.2%. The rest was made up of schoolchildren and 
students (24.3%) and dependents, mostly infants and housewives, (40.7%). 
The survey also shows that the principal occupations are scrap-iron collecting, 
dealing in second-hand goods, running restaurants and pinball parlors, civil 
engineering and building, and candy making. The number of those in business 
on their own account is 54,779, compared with only 86,964 who are employed 
by others. Even Korean managements, as this shows, prefer in most cases to 
employ Japanese rather than Koreans. 

No reliable survey has been made of the actual number of Korean 
unemployed, but Korean sources estimate the number at between 100,000 and 
200,000. Whatever the truth may be, it is certain that the vast majority ol 
Koreans here have less than decent living standards 

When the San Francisco Peace Treaty came into effect, the Koreans in 
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Japan ceased to have Japanese nationality, but the Japanese Government, in 
view of the fact that they had been in Japan so long, made them eligible for 
relief under the Livelihood Protection Law. At the end of 1955, the number 
of Koreans receiving relief under this law was 138,972, while at the end of 1957 
it was about 78,000. The figure is slowly decreasing, thus, but this is because 
the Government is now making stricter standards for eligibility for relief, and 
is in no way due to a rise in the living standards of Koreans here. At the end 
of 1957, the percentage of Koreans receiving relief was seven times that of the 
ordinary Japanese population. The total amount spent by the central govern- 
ment and local governing bodies during 1955 on relief and medical care for 
Korean residents was ¥2,500 million (about $7 million)—a heavy burden indeed. 

It is no wonder, with living conditions such as these, that the incidence 
of crime among the Koreans in Japan is high. The number of persons arrested 
on suspicion of violating the Penal Code during the year 1957 was 22,400—a 
ratio of 37.5 persons per thousand of the Korean population, and nearly six 
times the corresponding rate for Japanese. The number of persons convicted 
during the same year was 4,200, or seven per thousand of the population, ap- 
proximately ten times the corresponding rate for the Japanese population, 
which with a total of 65,000 convictions counted 0.72 per thousand. 

Recently a book with the strange name of Nian-chan became a best- 
seller in Tokyo. It was also adapted for the radio, and is reportedly 
soon to be made into a film. It is the journal of the life of a young Korean 
girl called Yasumoto Sueko, written in the form of a diary, and expresses the 
joys and sorrows experienced by such a young Korean girl as she grows up in 
the warm environment of Japanese society, albeit Japanese society at its lowest 
level. 

There are of course many such Koreans who, however lowly their social 
status, bear a love toward Japan, the country in which they were born, and 
whose only wish is to live at peace with the Japanese people. And, as is 
shown by the way the book sold, the Japanese people bear nothing but good- 
will toward Koreans who wish to live at peace with them. 

However, the Government of the Republic of Korea under Syngman 
Rhee has, through the anti-Japanese policies which it has pursued ever since 
Korea gained its independence, worsened immeasurably the feelings of the 
average Japanese toward the Koreans. The Syngman Rhee Government attri- 
butes the responsibility for almost all the problems existing between Japan 
and the Republic of Korea to the period of Japan’s imperialistic rule over 
Korea. In the same way, it claims that, since the Koreans in Japan were taken 
there forcibly by the Japanese, it is up to the Japanese to expiate their behavior 
by taking care of them now. The same Syngman Rhee Government, moreover, 
has arbitrarily established the so-called “Rhee Line,” and has seized, tried, and 
imprisoned Japanese fishermen on the grounds that they had allegedly violated 
this line. 


The leaders of organizations of Korean residents in Japan are more 
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interested in giving support to the policies of their government at home than 
in promoting friendship with the Japanese people, and they carry on openly 
inside Japan the conflict that divides the North and South Korean goy. 
ernments. For reasons such as these, the Korean residents in Japan are as a 
whole becoming progressively more unpopular. 

The ones who suffer most from this state of affairs are Korean students 
and young men in this country. While there are Korean businessmen here 
who have acquired considerable wealth, neither they nor their Japanese coun- 
terparts are willing to give young Koreans good jobs. These young men, thus, 
are unable to put to use in their daily lives the knowledge and techniques 
they have learnt in Japanese or Korean schools. The Japanese themselves, 
in fact, are too preoccupied with their own serious unemployment problem 
to be able to remedy that of the Koreans in Japan. 

Fortunately, the People’s Republic of North Korea happens to need the 
labor and technique of Koreans in Japan to help in the economic construction 
work it is carrying out under its five-year plan. Small wonder, then, that the 
enthusiasm of Korean residents here for North Korea has risen. A full 97% 
of them come originally from South Korea, but one-half of them today support 
the North Korean Government—the other half being divided equally between 
supporters of the South Korean Government and those who take a neutral stand. 

The ROK Government styles itself the only lawful government in Korea. 
It refuses accordingly to recognize the North Korean Government, and in 
negotiations with Japan insists that all Koreans in Japan are citizens of the 
Republic of Korea. 

The request of half these Koreans to be repatriated to North Korea, 
together with the Japanese Government’s decision to permit them to do so, was 
a major blow, thus, to the South Korean Government’s political pretensions. 
In the effort to make the Japanese Government change its mind, it has threaten- 
ed to break off the negotiations that have been going on since last year, to 
refuse to repatriate Japanese fishermen detained in Korea, and to use the ROK 
forces to block the passage of the ships carrying the repatriates to North Korea. 
At the same time, it has iet the world know that the repatriation of Korean 
nationals to North Korea by the Japanese Government will mean reinforcing 
Communist North Korea, the adversary of the United Nations Army. 
Propaganda of this kind, however, ignores the fact that, just after the armistice 
in the Korean War, the United Nations Army, out of respect for basic human 
rights, ignored the opposition of the Communist Chinese army and allowed 
Communist Chinese prisoners to be repatriated wherever they wished, so that 
most of them went over to Formosa. In allowing the Koreans within its borders 
to live where they choose, the Japanese Government is only acting in accord 
with the principles of the United Nations Declaration of Human Rights. 

The Kishi Government's decision on this issue received the support of 
almost the whole Japanese people. The one gret source of apprehension was 
whether the decision might not lead the ROK Government to refuse the return 
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of the Japanese fishermen it was still holding captive. Apart from this, though, 
the Japanese people hoped for the repatriation of as many Koreans as possible 
—if only as an escape from the discontent and uneasiness their presence causes, 
from the burden on public finances imposed by the need to give them relief, 
and from the threat they pose to the public peace. 

It could be claimed that to allow Koreans here to go to North Korea 
when it is not clear what living conditions are like under the Communist regime 
is questionable on moral grounds. They are not being repatriated forcibly, 
however; only those who express the wish to go are going, and they are all 
very keen to do so, whatever things may be like there. 

Living conditions for the Japanese themselves are still far from plain 
sailing, and there is little hope of a turn for the better in the lot of Koreans 
in Japan in the near future. This being so, there is no reason for letting fear 
of the ROK Government's intentions hinder unduly the sending of Koreans to 
North Korea. To send to North Korea, with the cooperation of the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross, all those who wish to make a new life for 
themselves in that country is surely the most realistic way of affording relief 
to Koreans in Japan and the wisest course from any point of view. 


ECONOMIC : 


Returning to Normal 


N December, 1958, the total amount of Japan’s foreign reserves was $861.,- 
000,000, which represents an increase of more than $400,000,000 over the 
low of $455,000,000 set in September, 1957. The current figure still seems 

low in comparison with the postwar record of $1,420,000,000, set in late 1956, 
but since that time the method of computing the amount of reserves has 
changed, and in reality there is very little difference. 

The change in the method of computation came in April, 1958, when 
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the Bank of Japan and the Ministry of Finance decided to exclude from the 
reserve total 1) open account trade credits, including frozen credits in Korea, 
Egypt, and Argentina, 2) reserves held by foreign exchange banks in Japan, 
3) funds deposited by the Government for the use of foreign exchange banks, 
and 4) short-term credits such as export bills. In other words, since April, 
1958, the published foreign reserve has included only safe currency funds that 
are immediately available. Moreover, a nontransferable credit of $17,000,000 
to Indonesia was subtracted from the reserve total upon the signing of the 
Indonesian Reparations Agreement. 

The result is that the present level of $861,000,000 is a good deal higher 
than it looks. The amount of reserves held by foreign exchange bank at 
the end of 1958 was about $230,000,000, and frozen credits totalled approxi- 
mately $100,000,000. If these sums and the Indonesian credit were added in, 
the reserve would total almost $1,400,000,000. This means, in effect, that in 
the past year or so, the reserve fund has again reached the high attained before 
May, 1957, when the Government found it necessary to adopt a policy of 
retrenchment. 

The main reason for this recovery is not an increase in exports, but a 
sharp decrease in imports. Customs reports for 1958 show that exports totalled 
$2,876,000,000, which was only 0.6% more than in the previous year, while 
imports came to only $3,032,000,000, which was 30%, less than in the previous 
year. This meant that imports exceeded exports by only $156,000,000, as 
opposed to $1,426,000,000 in 1957. The total improvement, then, was $1,270, 
000,000, of which $1,252,000,000 was saved by decreasing imports. 

Since exports in 1957 were 14% greater than in 1956, it is clear that 
1958 was a poor year for exports, but since the world level for the first nine 
months of that year was 8% less than in 1957, the mere fact that Japanese 
exports did not decline is cause for rejoicing. Thanks to the economic recovery 
in the United States, world trade began to pick up a little in late 1958, and 
since Japanese inventories have not yet fallen to the extent of causing a great 
increase in imports, it seems likely that the reserve fund will increase, or at 
least remain stable at around the current level. 


OUT OF THE SAUCER’S BOTTOM 

As soon as it became apparent that the retrenchment policy had 
succeeded in conquering the foreign reserve crisis, members of the Liberal- 
Democratic Party, along with a number of financial leaders, began calling for 
governmental measures to stimulate the economy, but at first the Government 
turned a deaf ear. One reason for the Government's attitude was probably a 
fear that stimulatory measures would lead to over-rapid prosperity; another 
was undoubtedly that such measures would have conflicted with the party's 
official view of the recession, which was that it was not a real depression, but 
merely a period of readjustment. 

In any event, in December, 1958, the Government published an “Econo- 
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mic Forecast for 1959 and Basic Attitude Toward Economic Administration,” 
in which it was stated that the “period of readjustment” had ended in 1958, 
and that the time had come to plan for economic expansion in 1959, particu- 
larly in the latter half of 1959. The forecast predicted that in fiscal 1959 the 
total economy would expand by 5.5%, with industrial production increasing 
6.1%, exports totalling about $3,000,000,000, imports about $2,900,000,000, and 
the trade balance amounting to approximately $160,000,000 in the black. 

If these figures are to be realized, the Government will have to adopt a 
fairly aggressive economic policy, and in fact it has already begun to 
do so. The budget for 1959, which was recently submitted to the Diet, 
calls for a total expenditure of ¥1,419,200,000,000 which is ¥107,200,000,000 
more than the budget originally submitted for the previous year. The new 
figure includes ¥519,800,000,000 in government investments, which is ¥120,- 
300,000,000 more than for the current year. The increase in government 
expenditures far exceeds the 5.5% increase foreseen for the economy as a whole. 
The Government does not like to talk too much about “stimulatory measures,” 
but it has put together a fairly large spending program. 

The budget frightened conservative financial circles, and even the Keizai 
Déyukai, a group composed of fairly young financial leaders, put out warnings 
about “economic frenzy.” The danger is that the large increase in government 
spending and investments will lead to excess plant investment in the latter 
part of the year. The worriers, needless to say, find little comfort in the fact 
that company shares have been going up, up, up since last fall with no apparent 
connection with economic realities. 

Still, in January the Government and the Bank of Japan got together 
and agreed that there was still no danger of over-expansion. Restrictions on 
loans to commercial banks were being enforced without difficulty, and there 
were signs that speculative fever in such areas as the steel market was diminish- 
ing. 

On February 19, the Bank of Japan lowered its official per diem rate 
to 1.9 sen per 100 yen, a reduction of only .1 sen, but enough to send stocks 
flying even higher. Whatever the effect on the stock market, however, an 
excess of government payments had loosened the money market considerably, 
and the time had come to try to do something about the excessively high 
interest rates prevailing in Japan. The Government and the Bank of Japan 
no doubt believe that by lowering the official discount rate and at the same 
time attempting to ameliorate the over-loan situation they can not only 
normalize the currency market, but strengthen the Bank’s control over it. 

So far the freeing of the pound, the franc, the West German mark, and 
other European currencies, effected at the end of last year, has had little 
visible effect in Japan. The problem of convertibility is so broad and com- 
plicated that there is little to do at this point but wait and see what results 
it will bring in Europe, and what further measures European nations will take. 

It would be only reasonable to expect that free currencies abroad will 
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create more competition for Japanese goods in foreign markets and make Japan 
itself feel a greater and greater need for free trade and a free Japanese currency. 
It seems doubtful, however, that the yen will be freed as long as the foreign 
currency reserve remains as low as $800,000,000 or $900,000,000. 


SOCIAL: 


The Prince and the Commoner 


9" 


N November 27 last year, a young woman suddenly became the topic 
of lively discussion in homes, on farms, in factories and in offices 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. On that day the 

Imperial House Council had made its final decision on a question that had 
been occupying the nation’s interest for long past—the choice of a bride for 
Crown Prince Akihito. The name of the Prince’s bride-to-be, they announced, 
was Shéda Michiko. At once the radio and television broadcast accounts 
of Miss Shéda’s life and background, as well as personal interviews with Miss 
Shoda herself, and the newspapers brought the news to the public in extra 
editions. 

The report startled and pleased the nation. For one thing, in defiance 
of long-established custom in the Imperial Family, the new Empress-to-be 
was a commoner. In the second place, the Crown Prince had chosen her 
himself. Since the war, the Emperor has lost his former “divinity’’ and been 
treated as a human being, and the people have come to feel affection for him 
as well as the old veneration. And now, the way the woman who will be 
the nation’s next Empress has been chosen has brought the Imperial Family 
still closer to the people. 

The Japanese Imperial Household Law lays down that the choice of 
an Empress and the marriage of male members of the Imperial Family must 
be subject to discussion by the Imperial House Council. This Imperial 
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House Council is made up of ten members—two representatives of the 
Imperial Family, the Speakers and Deputy Speakers of the Upper and Lower 
Houses of the Diet, the Prime Minister, the Director of the Imperial Household 
Agency, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court and one other judge. The 
chair is taken by the Prime Minister, and decisions depend on a majority 
vote. Where voting is equal, the decision is entrusted to the chairman. 

The Japanese Constitution declares that “marriage shall be based only 
on the mutual consent of both sexes and it shall be maintained through mutual 
cooperation with the equal rights of husband and wife as a basis.” The 
persons involved in a case such as this, however, are in a position to become, 
in a sense, “symbols” of the State, and their marriage can hardly be considered 
a purely private affair. It is desirable, in fact, that a person be chosen of 
whom the nation as a whole can approve. It was for this reason that the 
approval of the Imperial House Council, as representatives of the people, was 
made a condition of any decision on such matters. 

The high officials of the Imperial Household Agency and the men 
responsible for the Crown Prince’s education decided simply to put forward 
a number of candidates who were not likely to be opposed in the Imperial 
House Council and to leave the actual choice among them to the Prince 
himself. 

According to tradition and practice in the Imperial Family, the wife 
of the Crown Prince is always chosen from within the Imperial Family itself 
or from one of the five aristocratic families, known as the go-sekke, which 
are related by marriage to the Imperial Family. This time, however, the 
overwhelming weight of opinion among the informed public was in favor 
of widening the scope of the choice. The men who were actually responsible 
for this choice first searched for a person within the narrow confines prescribed 
by tradition but, unable to find one, gradually widened their scope. Demo- 
cratic though the final choice was, thus, it was only the outcome of a natural 
course of events, and the Imperial Household Agency has taken full account 
of apprehensions lest too great a feeling of familiarity toward the Imperial 
Family on the part of the public should lead to the eventual breakdown of 
the Emperor system. The failure of former members of the Imperial Family 
and of the go-sekke to qualify in the choice was due to the expressed desire 
of the Emperor, himself a scientist, to avoid consanguineous marriage on 
eugenic grounds, and to the Crown Prince’s own support for this view. 

The process of selection began about the autumn of 1952, from which 
time on the newspapers kept a steady eye on its progress and did their best 
to ferret out what was happening. In March last year, when a reporter 
asked one of those responsible whether the search was being kept within 
prescribed limits, he was told that, as candidates, there was nowadays little 
to choose between daughters of families that were aristocrats before the war 
and the daughters of families that had attained a certain social position by 
serving the country for successive generations in the business field. It could 
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be inferred from this reply that the scope of the selection had already been 
extended to commoner families in the higher levels of society. 

After the war, in fact, the old aristocratic titles were abolished. Some 
families of the former aristocracy, moreover, have found it so difficult to make 
both ends meet that they have not been able to educate their daughters pro- 
perly. On the other hand, there are some families which, although their 
ancestors never became aristocrats (apart from the former feudal lords, most 
of the people who entered the aristocracy after the Meiji Restoration were 
military men and politicians), have served the country devotedly in some 
particular trade, maintaining a dignity not inferior to that of the nobility 
at the same time as giving their daughters a strict upbringing. 

Even if commoners were to be included among the candidates, they 
must, of course, fulfil certain conditions. They must be intelligent, good- 
looking and healthy. They must come from a sound, completely unobjection- 
able family, and they must be younger than the Crown Prince. 

The newspaper companies each set up special research agencies and, 
by methods similar to those probably adopted by the selecting team, began 
to hunt through the records of the former nobility, the who’s who's and lists 
of former pupils of the better girl’s schools for young ladies likely to fulfil 
all these conditions, then set about investigating their upbringing, family 
background, school records and the like. The number of families investigated 
by the newspaper Asahi Shimbun exceeded 60,000, from which a list of notes 
on more than 1,500 girls was compiled. Further study reduced this to a list 
of 60 favorites. Leaving aside members of the former Imperial Family and 
nobility, far and away the most likely candidate among the commoners was 
Shéda Michiko, and a special mark was put by her name in the notes, to 
signify that it was generally agreed she would be chosen as the Crown 
Princess-to-be. 

Shéda Michiko, eldest daughter of Shéda Eizaburé, President of the 
Nisshin Flour Manufacturing Company, was born on October 20, 1934. The 
Shéda family is a wealthy one that has for generations been engaged in making 
soy sauce in a medium-sized town not far from Tokyo. The flour-manufactur- 
ing company was founded as a separate line by Michiko’s grandfather, who 
at 88 is still hale and hearty. Her father is a member of Japan’s leading 
group of businessmen, and is reputedly a man of fine, upstanding character. 
Her father’s brother, a mathematician, is President of Osaka University. His 
younger sister is wife of a professor in the Science Faculty of Tokyo University, 
while his younger brother is assistant professor of mineralogy at Tokyo 
University. Michiko’s mother was brought up in a high-ranking samurai 
home and was given the education appropriate to a young lady in high 
society. She was a renowned beauty in her youth. Her younger brother is a 
well-known banker. 

Michiko’s elder brother, a graduate of the Tokyo University Faculty 
of Laws, works in the Bank of Japan and is still single. Her younger sister 
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and younger brother are model students. Her background, thus, is as good 
as any to be found in Japan today. 

Michiko graduated in 1957 from the Faculty of English of the Uni- 
versity of the Sacred Heart, a Catholic school, though she is not a Catholic 
herself. Her school record was invariably excellent, and at graduation time 
she was the first in her grade. 

At home, she was given strict instruction by her mother in the duties 
and accomplishments of a hostess. She is strong and healthy, and has been 
good at running ever since her primary school days. She has played most 
sports, but is particularly good at tennis, and it was tennis that first brought 
her into contact with the Crown Prince. 

The summer resort of Karuizawa is a favorite gathering-place in the 
summer for persons of note and their families. In summer, 1957, when the 
Crown Prince played tennis at a Karuizawa court, Miss Shéda was among 
the group of young people who were present. Ail kinds of stories reached 
the ears of the news reporters—that the Prince had sent Miss Shéda a snapshot 
he had taken at the time; that he had told his college-mates “she’s wonderful”; 
and so on. And on many subsequent occasions, at the Lawn Tennis Club 
in Tokyo, they were to be discovered together. 

Very soon, the newspapers began to probe into the intentions of the 
Shéda family and of the Imperial Household Agency. It was apparent from 
remarks let drop by the people responsible for selecting the Crown Prince’s 
bride that Miss Shoda was a strong favorite. 

These activities on the part of the press were unmistakably a source 
of embarrassment to the Shéda family. Michiko’s father and Dr. Koizumi 
Shinz6, the Crown Prince’s tutor, are friends, so Mr. Shéda spoke to Dr. 
Koizumi on the subject. Proraptly, Dr. Koizumi made the rounds of the 
newspaper and magazine publishers and news agencies, asking them to clamp 
down on reports about the Crown Prince’s bride until a formal decision was 
made by the Imperial Household Agency. Otherwise, he feared, competition 
among them would make marriage talks between the Imperial Household 
Agency and the candidates’ families difficult, and would cause embarrassment 
to the families of girls mentioned as possible candidates in the press but not 
chosen. The publishers concerned conferred among themselves and, despite 
a certain opposition on the grounds that to do so would represent a restriction 
on the freedom of reporting, agreed to comply with the request. This was 
in June, 1958. However, they all continued their surveys privately, preparing 
to carry the results in articles at a moment's notice. 

There were other likely candidates besides Miss Shéda, but when those 
responsible heard that the Prince’s heart was set on her, they centered their 
discussions round her, and in mid-August obtained the approval of the 
Emperor and Empress. The Shdéda family itself, however, though deeply 
honored, was very much concerned at the gulf between life as lived at the 
Court and in ordinary society, and at the effect this would have on their 
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future lives. Respecting her family’s feelings on the subject, Michiko took 
a considerable time before she decided positively that she wanted to take the 
Crown Prince as her husband. 

On September 3, Michiko left Japan as Japanese delegate to an inter- 
national conference of graduates of the Universities of the Sacred Heart in 
Brussels. There was nothing strange in this choice of her as Japanese delegate, 
but one can also infer that those around her wanted to give her time to think 
quietly, free from the attentions of the press. 

Still she could not make up her mind, and a letter was actually sent 
rejecting the Crown Prince’s suit. On seeing the letter, however, the Crown 
Prince telephoned to her personally in an attempt to persuade her of his 
true feelings. He succeeded. As Miss Shoda subsequently told news reporters: 
“I want you to feel that I chose him when I realized that, questions of position 
and rank apart, he represented my ideal in marriage.” 

The formal betrothal ceremony has already been held, and all that 
remains is the wedding ceremony due on April 10. Michiko is busy preparing 
to be the Crown Prince’s bride, studying, among other things, traditional 
ways of life within the Imperial Family and the French language. 

All kinds of drawbacks and machinations are prone to accompany the 
selection of a bride for the Crown Prince in Japan, but in the case of the 
present Crown Prince and Michiko, there was no drawback, and the match 
differed in no way from the natural coming together of a young man and 
woman in ordinary walks of life. Much of the credit here must go to the 
wisdom shown by Dr. Koizumi Shinz6, the Crown Prince’s tutor. 

The public have been unanimous in wishing the pair happiness in their 
marriage, and April weddings look like being the rage this year among young 
people hoping to share in the royal couple’s happiness. The view, common 
among young people today, that marriage must be based on love, has found 
strong support in the Crown Prince’s love marriage—a fact which has caused 
many a rueful face among parents in the more conservative families. 
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HERE is in Japan an organization known as the Seven-Man Committee to Appeal 
on 7 for World Peace. An entirely unofficial body formed in Tokyo in 1955, it has 
presented a number of recommendations to the Japanese Government and Diet toward 
iat the attainment of world peace. On January 26, the committee made public its 
ng thirteenth appeal, “A Declaration on a New World Order.” Efforts have since been 
| made to have the declaration adopted by the Japanese Government. The committee 
7 circulates all of its statements to a considerable number of governments, headed by 
those of the United States and the Soviet Union. The extent to which Japanese 
he newspapers have publicized declarations by this small, private organization has been 
he remarkable. 
ch The seven members are: 
nd Mr. MAreDA TAMON, chairman of the Japanese UNESCO Commission and former 
Minister of Education; 
he PROFESSOR KAYA Seiji, president of Tokyo University; 
PROFESSOR YUKAWA Hupeki, director of the Kyoto Research Center in Basic 
eir Physics and Nobel Prize winner; 
ng Mr. SHIMONAKA YASABURG, executive chairman of the League for World Govern 
on ment; ‘ 
Miss JOpA1 ‘TANo, president of Japan Women’s University; 
nd Mrs. UrmurA TAMAKI, chairman of the Japanese Y.W.C.A.; 
ed Miss HikatsukA RAicn6, honorary chairman of the Federation of Women’s O1 
ganizations. 
Mr. HipaKA IKKI serves as secretary to the committce. 
There follows a discussion between Mr. Ry SHInraArRO, editor of the Japan 
Quarterly, and the committee, on this most recent appeal 
Mr. Ryti: 1 should like to hear more about the purposes and prospects 
| of the Declaration on a New World Order. Suppose we begin with the ques- 
} tion of how far the world crisis has progressed. 


Miss Joédai: At the moment, only the three leading powers have 
| atomic weapons, but if matters are left as they are, soon France, of course, and 
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Germany, Switzerland, Canada, and other countries too will have them. The 
danger of explosions will therefore be greatly increased. 

Prof. Yukawa: Before long we will be in a position from which 
retreat is impossible, and moving in the worst possible direction. 

Mr. Ryt: If atomic tests are stopped, the development and diffusion 
of weapons may to some extent be retarded, but there will be no prospect of 
outlawing the production and use of such weapons. The arms race has turned 
to the development of long-range missiles for carrying nuclear heads, and, 
with the very great swiftness of scientific advances, there is literally no end 
in sight. Following the lead of the United States and the Soviet Union, 
Britain is rushing an IRBM program. Even assuming that it is successful 
in the next few years, the missiles will be antiquated by the time they are 
developed. Indeed the inter-continental missiles on which the United States 
and the Soviet Union are at work are in prospect of becoming antiquated 
even before they are perfected, based as they are on liquid-powered rockets. 
It is all leading to a hell in which “plenty is not enough” and, economically, 
to the ruin of every country that enters the race. 

Prof. Kaya: ‘The peaceful use of atomic energy goes ahead almost 
without secrets, and world cooperation is possible. Everywhere atomic energy 
is thus being industrialized. Should war come, every country with the in- 
dustrial potential will be able to make atomic weapons, even though it will 
take some time. It is the same with the hydrogen bomb. Even if nuclear 
weapons are outlawed, then, the knowledge and techniques will remain, and 
preparations for putting materials to wartime use can be started immediately. 
Soon every country will have them. The danger will therefore be great unless 
somehow the world is converted into a place in which nations no longer find 
it necessary to resort to such weapons and the need to develop them has passed. 

Mr. Ryti: You speak of putting peaceful materials to wartime use. 
The same can be said of earth satellites: it should be very simple to lower their 
speed and aim them at targets, even if ICBM’s as such were banned. 

Prof. Kaya: There are indications that the United States has developed 
an extremely sensitive radar system. When the Soviet Union launched its 
ICBM, the United States was immediately able to confirm the truth of the 
announcement. It should be possible to know of the launching of missiles 
within ten minutes. Since they take thirty minutes to reach their target, a 
way of intercepting them must be considered, a stock of anti-missile missiles 
based on a radar network in the Arctic. On the one hand talks are pushed 
in the United Nations toward the outlawing of atomic weapons, and on the 
other the anti-missile missile is being developed for defense. But even sup 
posing that ninety-nine out of a hundred missiles are intercepted, what is to 
happen when the hundredth lands on New York? The anti-missile missile 
is meaningless as long as the international situation encourages the use of 
atomic weapons. 

Mr. Ryii: Defense methods of course progress with methods of attack. 
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There are two problems here, however. Modern defense requires instant 
warning, and the human nervous system is not up to the effort. Reliance has 
to be put on an electric calculator. If the calculator should mistake a meteor 
for a missile, the anti-missile missiles would promptly be launched, and they 
would be beyond calling back once the mistake was recognized. 

Then there is a second problem: attack always stays ahead of defense. 
In effect, there can be no real defense. An anti-missile missile is technically 
possible, but it would be so expensive that there is no plan at present for its 
development. The theory that “attack is the best defense” means moreover 
that the gap between offensive weapons and defensive weapons is widening. 
Civil defense offers a good example. A certain degree of defense would be 
possible with factories and houses dispersed underground, but not even the 
United States has the economic resources to carry out such a program. The 
fact that the annual budget for civil defense corresponds to the cost of a single 
Atlas missile is witness that civil defense is virtually impossible. It is a strange 
paradox that the arms race is producing an age of no defenses. 

Prof. Yukawa: Recently Dr. Bernal, the British scientist—he is a 
physicist and he seems to be a Socialist—sent me a new book of his. 
His main point is that while war would now mean race suicide, yet on 
the other hand science has made striking advances. He assembles con- 
siderable evidence to show that if we could live together in peace we would 
have it in our power to bring a good life to the most backward country. 
Scientific advances should be made the start toward an ideal world. Ideolo- 
gically I do not agree with him, but I do most certainly agree about his 
starting point. 

Mr. Ryu: Keynes once said that the economic problems of the world 
would be solved within a hundred years. If what goes into weapons could 
be turned to constructive production, his hundred years would already be up. 

Prof. Kaya: Might we not say that the problem is a still more press- 
ing one for the Soviet Union? The Soviet Union surprised the world with its 
Sputnik, but the benefits of science are hardly felt by the Soviet consumer. 
All sorts of transistors, for instance, have gone into Sputnik, and yet there is 
not a single transistor radio in the Soviet Union. People were delighted with 
one I brought from Japan. There is a surprising lack of scientific installations 
in Moscow that have to do with the life of the people. Everything has gone 
into defense. It therefore seems to me that the country to profit most from 
peace is the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Ryu: And yet we go backward and backward. There is talk of 
limited war but—and we do not need Russell to point it out to us—people 
don’t wage “inefficient wars.” Inefficient wars promptly become efficient ones. 
from what has been said already, it is clear that we have found no definitive 
way to solve international disputes, and that tension will only continue. 

Prof. Yukawa: Exactly. It reminds me of Stevenson’s Suicide Club. 
In the course of the years every member of the club is to be killed by another 
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member. We are all busy joining a suicide club. 

Mr. Maeda: Science and technology march ahead, and somehow the 
development of society does not keep up with them. There is no chance ofa 
solution as long as politicians conduct talks in the usual diplomatic fashion, 
They see only the advantages and disadvantages immediately before their eyes, 
and forget about the distant future. I think the world has come to a turning 
point. We may go on for a little while as we are, but soon we will come t 
a sharp curve. 

If the usual give-and-take goes on without reference to the prospects 
about to open, not even the results of the technical conference on detecting 
atomic explosions will bear fruit, and a discontinuation of tests will be out 
of the question. We will be inviting the destruction of the world. The time 
has come for the leaders of some far-sighted country to reconsider. 

The Second World War was won upon the ideal of the Four Freedoms 
put forward by Roosevelt and Churchill. Afterwards came the desire to build 
a peaceful world. Clearly it ended in failure. The war produced certain 
unnatural results: the division of Germany, Korea, and Vietnam, the creation 
of numerous small countries. The end of colonialism and the independence 
of Asia and Africa were fine things, of course, but they also brought con 
tradictions. Countries came into being that had a shortage of power and a 
surplus of nationalism. To put it somewhat differently, we have a nation 
alism based on little economic and political power and very great emotion, 
and behind it are the great powers pulling strings. Any number of countries 
could become matches to start the conflagration. 

We have had great technical advances, but anthropologically and socially 
we remain much as we always were. This is most dangerous. There must bea 
decisive change in international policy. The nations of the world, and & 
pecially the strong nations, must give up their old notion of sovereignty. It 
will not be easy to give up the whole of it, I know, but the various nations 
should willingly divide their sovereignty, a part of it to go into an amalgamated 
world sovereignty—world government or a world federation. Unless nations 
join such an organization resolutely, they will, I think, no longer be able t 
stand as nations. We must build a world-wide legal system. The politician 
at their conference tables discuss only small matters. If world peace is to be 
preserved, they must be made to look at large matters, and to do something 
about them. 

There must be a resolute demonstration of a will to change the whole 
concept of the world. I generally agree with Nehru, although I disapprove 
of his passive neutralism. What is needed is something more positive and 
constructive. 

Miss Jédai: 1 believe that we have to begin with a ban on nuclea 
tests. There is no solution possible other than to move from there to drastic 
disarmament. There must be firm adherence to an ideal. We must tell every 
one, everywhere, that this is the direction to go. We must make everyone 
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understand. In Japan, scientists must be particularly alert and active. And 
women too must work for peace. Women more than men. Japan must be- 
come the dedicated champion. No other country can. Japan must have a 
great ideal always in mind, and with it proposals that are realistic and concrete. 
We will have to have great perseverance. 

Mr. Hidaka: The probiem is one of building an order in which it 
will not be necessary to use nuclear weapons—one of world organization. 

Mr. Ryu: There is talk of peaceful coexistence, but there is mutual 
distrust, distrust even on the part of third powers. There is no clear notion of 
where peaceful coexistence is leading. The talk is of peace, but the reality 
is a “balance of fear.” There is fear on both sides, too, that when the balance 
is upset the result will be rule by force. I do not mean that peaceful co- 
existence is bad, but the idea lacks depth. Until it can be made into something 
enduring, the threat will only come nearer and nearer. 

Prof. Yukawa: The continuation of the arms race and the inability to 
coexist peacefully invite panic. ‘The large countries see the dilemma, but 
mutual distrust prevents their doing anything. The best solution would be 
for a country like Japan to appeal to the world for a basic program beginning 
with the outlawing of nuclear weapons and tests. 

Mr. Shimonaka: Japan is the ideal country for the job. 

Mrs. Uemura: The smaller countries must work harder. Here we come 
to the question of world federation. With the larger countries engaged in 
frantic competition, it is left to the smaller countries to consult toward mutual 
understanding. 

Mr. Ryu: There are many difficult problems in the way, however. I 
do not say that they must all be solved before we can move forward, but there 
is first of all the problem of turning armaments over to an international agency. 
This is an extremely difficult problem. Problems are of course not to be 
solved by raising difficulties, but I would like to ask your views on the creation 
of such an international agency. 

Mr. Shimonaka: We do have certain plans. There is to be a people’s 
parliament in the United Nations, a world parliament like UNESCO or 
ECAFE as part of the United Nations organization. Representation in the 
lower house is not to be by national units but rather by population, while 
the upper house will be the present U.N. The two together will form the 
world parliament. The question of apportionment arises, but one possible 
solution might lie along these lines: there might be a representative for the 
first five hundred thousand people, with each country allowed one represent- 
ative, however small. A country of a million people would have two, of two 
million three, four million four, and so on. Thus India would have ten 
representatives, China eleven, the United States and the Soviet Union nine 
each, and Japan, Pakistan, and Indonesia eight each. That was the proposal, 
but it was not accepted by the Copenhagen convention. 

Recently, however, Grenville Clarke has proposed a compromise which 
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approaches the same position: there are to be some six or seven steps, and a 
country of one hundred million will have five members, a country of five 
hundred million ten. The representatives can be elected immediately when 
the qualifications have been determined. A preparatory council is to be es- 
tablished in the United Nations. It will draw up a draft constitution. No 
other line of action seems possible at the moment. 

Mr. Ryti: The problem is then to prepare the way for convening a 
preliminary council? 

Prof. Yukawa: As a matter of fact there was just such a congress in the 
Netherlands last summer: the Union of World Federationists, it was called. 
I happened to be in Europe, and I looked in on it. The Communist countries 
were not represented, and the problem of how to bring them in seemed an 
extremely difficult one. Britain and the United States were most enthusiastic, 
however, and particularly members of the English parliament. But the great 
powers are reluctant to put themselves in positions of leadership. Though 
they understand the problems, they prefer to have small countries lead the 
way. The best step toward the establishment of world government would be 
for small countries, whether of the Communist bloc or of the Free World, 
to show the way to the larger countries. 

Mr. Ryt: ‘That would offer the greatest possibility of success. 

Prof. Yukawa: They expected much from Japan. They see that the 
movement is vigorous in Japan, and that the base has already been laid—that 
Japan is the most determined of all countries to outlaw atomic weapons. 
Japan must therefore make some such program a part of her national policy. 

Mr. Hidaka: Speaking from my experiences at international confer- 
ences, 1 would say that there are two general approaches, one to strengthen 
the United Nations, the other to move directly toward world government on 
the grounds that it would be hard to work through the U.N. This second 
would be a world-wide popular movement. An organization to promote a 
republic of the peoples of the world was in fact founded in London the year be- 
fore last. Though its activities are fairly broad, the truth is that it is feeble 
indeed. It has enthusiastic supporters in many countries, including well-known 
scholars and intellectuals, but it has no influence whatsoever with governments. 
It has not advanced to a position of leadership. 

The smaller nations of Asia and the Near East must moreover make 
themselves felt as they have in the General Assembly of the United Nations. 
Here a basic change in nationalist thinking seems necessary. 

Mr. Shimonaka: Norman Cousins asked several times that Japan make a 
proposal. He says that only Japan can resolve differences between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. This is the situation, then, whether we succeed or 
not. One hundred and forty-four Japanese cities have issued declarations in 
support of world federation, and so have five prefectures, Fukuoka, Shizuoka, 
Nagano, Ishikawa, and Toyama. About twenty million people are represented, 
and the number is growing constantly. When it reaches a majority—when 
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Japan as a nation is committed to the idea of world federation—the Govern- 
ment will have to act. 

Prof. Yukawa: 1 am a worrier, perhaps, but I foresee great difficulties 
in the way of world federation, concrete problems that will by no means be 
easy to solve. But after the problems have come to the fore it will no longer 
be possible for Japan, or for any country, to adopt world federation as a 
national policy. The idea of world federation is a vague one, but there can 
be no doubt about its correctness, and there is room for flexibility. It is there- 
fore necessary for a country like Japan to determine its policy immediately. 

Mr. Ryu: To summarize, it is quite possible that we will blunder our 
way into a great war. That will mean the end of everything. If there are 
survivors, they will organize a world federation. It would be far better to 
organize such a federation for purposes of preventing war. That may not 
immediately be practical, but a view that it offers one way of avoiding war, 
particularly if that view become part of a nation’s policy, will produce a 
certain confidence, a belief that there is at least one way of salvation. 

Mr. Maeda: This discussion has made everything sound rather simple, 
but one only has to go to an international conference, in Europe perhaps, to 
see that matters are not simple at all. Particularly at a gathering of experienced 
Europeans, with their long tradition of sovereignty and international relations, 
the proposal would be treated as a joke. What we must do is destroy this 
mood of cynicism. 

Mr. Ryti: Perhaps we should proceed to our conclusions. There is the 
problem of the unlimited development of atomic weapons, and there is the 
problem of the dangers implicit in the existence of numerous small states— 
these of course are only two in a whole series of problems for which we have 
not been able to find solutions. The question is how to avoid the dangers. 
As Mr. Maeda has said, any basic solution is likely to be laughed at by 
European statesmen and diplomats; and yet individuals, Macmillan and 
Nehru, for instance, are favorably inclined toward world government. They 
favor it, but they approach immediate problems with a wholly different sense 
of reality. 

Circumstances have perhaps made anything else impossible. Still, there 
are not a few people in Europe who think that it would be well for a country 
like Japan, as Dr. Yukawa has said, to take the problem up and make certain 
demands. Yet there is no country which, as a country, is prepared to act. 
Superficial realism is too prevalent. The first step, it seems to me, must be 
for a nation, not just individuals and groups, to put the problem at the very 
center of its foreign policy. I am thinking specifically of Japan. 

It cannot really be said that Japan has a foreign policy. There is talk 
of “a peaceful foreign policy” and of “a foreign policy centered on the United 
Nations,” but such slogans hardly add up to a policy at all. They are rather 
a most obvious statement of the surroundings in which Japan finds herself. 
They lead to an aimless drifting. If, on the other hand, Japan were to offer 
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not merely peaceful coexistence but rather world government toward peace as 
the only possible solution to world problems, then Japan would be able to 
go to the United States or the Soviet Union with a program of her own. 

Japan moreover has certain qualifications which make her the ideal 
country for proposing such measures: Japan has suffered bitter experiences 
these last few years, has voluntarily written into her constitution a provision 
outlawing war, has no plans for real rearmament, and, finally, was able a 
century ago to turn a feudal society into a unified modern nation. If, then, 
Japan were to adopt as a fundamental national policy something like the 
appeal of this seven-member committee, the result would be the first concrete 
contribution not only to the well-being of Japan but to the peace of the world. 

Mr. Maeda: But the motivating force has to be a fundamental respect 
for human dignity and a love for the human race—dqualities rather rare in 
present-day Japan. That seems to me the great defect. We must keep it in 
mind, meanwhile doing what we can. 
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Tagore and Japan 


P. C. Mahalanobis 


ABINDRANATH Tagore was born in Calcutta on 7 May, 1861, and 
passed away in Calcutta on 6 August, 1941. His father, Debendranath, 
was the leader of the Brahmo Samaj, a theistic community with pro- 

gressive and revolutionary social ideas. Rabindranath was mostly educated 
at home. He started writing verse as a child; translated Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth into Bengali at the age of 13; and published his first poem at 14. 
From this time (1875) he made regular contributions to Bengali literature 
for 66 years until his death in 1941. He was married at the age of 22; had 
two sons and three daughters of whom one son and two daughters died in 
his lifetime; lost his wife at the age of 40; and did not marry again. He 
established a school at a place called Santiniketan, about 100 miles from 
Calcutta in 1901; and developed it into a kind of international university 
called Visvabharath which was made a public trust in 1921. 

His position in Indian literature is unique, with perhaps lyric poetry 
holding the first place, but also in sonnets, narrative poems, blank verse, prose- 
poems, drama, musical drama, comedy and satirical plays. He is one of 
the great short-story writers of the world, a foremost novelist, and an essayist 
and writer of articles on almost all subjects covering literary and historical 
criticism, social reform, politics, education, popular science, biographical 
studies, religious discourses and philosophy of religion. There is practically 
no form of literature to which he did not make outstanding contributions. 
He composed more than two thousand songs; and set many of them to new 
tunes which started an entirely new school of Indian music now known as 
“Tagore music.” He was a great singer himself and used to take an active part 
in music recitals. He was a powerful public speaker, and was the greatest 
actor of his time in India. He was a great educationist who used to teach 
in his school and also wrote textbooks of a new type for school boys. He 
started making pictures in black and white at the age of 65; and in colors 
at 69; and exhibitions of his pictures and paintings were held in Paris, Berlin, 
London, New York, Moscow and other places of the world. 

At the age of 17 he visited Europe for the first time for a few months 
(1878-79); and in later life undertook eleven other foreign tours in the course 
of which he visited almost all the countries in Europe, including the USSR; 
the U.S.A. and Canada in North America; and a number of countries in South 
America, the Middle East and Southeast Asia; and China and Japan. He 
thus had wide cultural contacts with the whole world. 

The first book of English translation of his poems, called Gitdnjai 
(“Song Offerings”), was published with an introduction by W. B. Yeats in 
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London in 1912 which attracted attention all over the world, and he was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1913. He was created a Knight by 
the British King-Emperor in 1915 (which title he however renounced in 1919). 
His writings were translated not only into English but into practically all the 
important languages of the world. He was known in Japan and outside India 
mainly as a great poet and writer. 


In India, however, Rabindranath Tagore has not been merely a literary 
figure. He was an outstanding leader of the Indian people; and played a 
most significant part in giving form to the present age of India. He was 
also a great humanist. 

He never became an active politician, but throughout his life he con- 
tinued to criticize vigorously in speeches and articles the reactionary policies 
of the British Government in India; and at the same time he gave continuing 
thought to constructive proposals for strengthening the inner social framework. 
He became increasingly concerned with the weakness of Indian education; 
and in 1901 decided to establish a school at Santiniketan, and continued to 
give it his personal attention for 40 years till his death in 1941. It is significant 
that he selected Santiniketan for this purpose; this was a place where his 
father, Debendranath, had built a guest house and a temple for meditation 
in the midst of an open country and had dedicated it for the use of everyone 
who wished to meditate on God, free from all antagonism of creed or sect. 

The mind of the poet was going back to the tapovana (forest homes) 
of ancient India: 

“The one abiding ideal in India has been deliverance of man’s soul from 
the grip of self through communion with the universe... .this can only 
be made possible by making provision for the students to live in intimate 
touch with nature, daily to grow in an atmosphere of service offered to 
all creatures, tending trees, feeding birds and animals, learning to feel 
the immense mystery of soil, water, and air.” 

In 1907 he said: 

“Once upon a time we were in possession of such a thing as our own 
mind in India. It was living. It thought. It expressed itself. It was 
receptive as well as creative. Education must liberate this mind of India 
to seek truth, and to make this truth its own whatever its origin. Our 
educator should be in harmony with our complete life, economic, intel- 
lectual, aesthetic, social, and spiritual; and our educational institutions 
should be the very heart of our society.” 

In 1904 the British Government partitioned the province of Bengal, 
and the first massive nationalist agitation started in protest against this action. 
Rabindranath composed patriotic songs, and led big processions in Calcutta 
singing these songs, and wrote articles and gave public speeches. He looked 


upon this movement not merely as a narrow political agitation against the 


British but as an opportunity for constructive work. He was convinced that 
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our real problem centered around villages; and he said: “It will not do 
merely to remove wants; you can never remove them completely; the far 
greater thing is to rouse the will of the people to remove their own wants.” 

He advocated that bands of workers should be organized to give a 
new objective to village life; to build schools, roads, water reservoirs, grazing 
commons and the like; to go from village to village with new compositions 
of yatra (folk-drama) and songs with magic lanterns and cinemas; deliver 
lectures on sanitation, arrange exhibitions of home-made goods and agricultural 
produce; and try to unite Hindus and Muslims as well as the rich and the 
poor in common endeavors for welfare. In 1913 he purchased some land near 
Santiniketan to start experiments in agriculture, cattle breeding, and village 
arts and crafts which later developed into Sriniketan, the Institute of Rural 
Reconstruction. 

His mind continually dwelt on Hindu-Muslim unity as the only sure 
foundation of national strength. In the Swadeshi movement itself he felt 
enough emphasis was not being given to win the wholchearted support of the 
Muslims. In 1915 in his novel Ghare-Bdire (“Home and the World”) he 
strongly criticized the tendency to give the national movement a Hindu 
character, which made him unpopular with one section of his countrymen. 
It is significant that the sketch of his last unfinished short story, which he 
dictated a few months before his death, dealt with the problem of social 
relations between Hindus and Muslims. 


The history of India had a clear message for him. In 1908 he said: 
“In India the history of humanity is seeking to achieve a definite synthesis. 
The history of India is not the history of Aryans or non-Aryans; it is not 
the history of the Hindus, nor a history of Hindus and Muslims taken 
together. Of late the British have come in....This was not an accidental 
or uncalled-for intrusion. If India had been deprived of the touch of 
the West, she would have lacked an element essential for the attainment 
of perfection. On us today is thrown the responsibility of the building 
of a greater India in which Hindus and Muslims and Christians will 
find their place.” 

This point he continually stressed. He said in India it is not possible 
to reach uniformity by eliminating ethnic and cultural differences. India 
must reach unity and harmony amidst diversities. 

In 1912 Tagore composed a song which gave expression to his view 
of India, which was adopted as the national anthem of India after indepen- 
dence, and which proclaims: 

“Thou art the ruler of the minds of all people, Thou Dispenser of India’s 
destiny: Day and night thy voice goes out from land to land, calling 
Hindus, Buddhists, Sikhs and Jains round thy throne and Parsees, 
Mussulmans and Christians: Offerings are brought to thy shrine by the 
East and the West to be woven in a garland of love: Thou bringest the 
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hearts of all peoples into the harmony of one life, Thou Dispenser of 
India’s destiny, Victory, Victory, Victory to thee.” 

His mind was continually turning to the heritage of Indian culture; 
and in 1918 he extended the scope of studies in his school at Santiniketan 
to art and Indology. He also developed at this time the idea of a new type 
of institution which would not be a mere imitation of Western universities 
but would have its roots in the great traditions of Indian culture. 

During the First World War there were great expectations of constitu- 
tional reforms in India, but nothing of importance happened after the war 
was over. Meetings of protest against the British Government began to be 
held in different parts of India. There was a massacre of unarmed Indian 
citizens at such a meeting at Jalianwala Bagh in Amritsar, Punjab, which was 
followed by the declaration of martial law. The whole country was numbed 
into silence. Tagore alone took action and renounced his knighthood “taking 
all consequences upon himself in giving voice to the protest of millions of 
his countrymen surprised into dumb anguish of terror.” It was a protest 
recorded in the name of humanity without any desire to make political capital 
out of it. This was made clear by his emphatic refusal to support the move- 
ment to erect a memorial at Jalianwala Bagh because this, in his opinion, 
would perpetuate hatred. 

After the First World War he undertook an extended tour in 1920-21 
and visited many of the countries in Europe and then the U.S.A. He was 
convinced of the need of promoting international goodwill through the meet- 
ing of the cultures of the world. On 22 December, 1921, he founded an inter- 
national university for which he coined a new word as its name, Visva-Bhdrati, 
(which means literally “message of universe”) and adopted a Vedic text as 
its motto: 

“Yatra visvam bhavati ekanidam” of which the literal meaning is: 
“where the whole finds its single nest or shelter.” 

The meeting of cultures had two different aspects in his mind. Tagore 
welcomed the West because it had brought the gift of science: 

“Let us admit that modern science is Europe’s great gift to humanity. 
We in India must claim it from her hands, and gratefully accept it in 
order to be saved from the curse of futility by lagging behind. 

“One great service the West has done us by bringing the force of its 
living mind to bear upon our life; it has stirred our thoughts into activity. 
For its mind is great; its intellectual life has in its center intellectual 
probity, the standard of truth.” 

“I say again that we must accept truth when it comes from the West and 
not hesitate to render it our tribute of admiration. Unless we accept it 
our civilization will be one-sided, it will remain stagnant. Science gives 
us the power of reason, enabling us to be actively conscious of the worth 
of our own ideals.” 

A second aspect was the need of transcending the barriers of an exclusive 
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and narrow nationalism. Tagore had rejected decisively such aggressive 
nationalism in essays written in his own language between 1898 and 1902, 
and had characterized it as “based on the blind pursuit of selfish ends and 
brute force and falsehood.” He said: 
“Nation is the organized self-interest of a people where it is least human 
and spiritual. The spirit of conflict and conquest is at the origin and in 
the center of Western nationalism; it has evolved a perfect organization 
of power but not of spiritual idealism.” 
On the last day of the 19th Century he wrote a sonnet ia Bengali 
in which he said with a prophetic vision: 
“The sun of the century sets amidst the bloodshed clouds of the West 
and the whirlwind of hatred. 
“The naked passion of self-love of nations, in its drunken delirium of 
greed, is dancing to the clash of steel and the howling verses of vengeance.” 
When he returned to India in 1921 after visiting the war-devastated 
areas of Europe, the non-cooperation movement started by Mahatma Gandhi 
was in full swing; and, although great pressure was put upon him, he 
steadfastly refused to join it, because he felt it had a negative outlook and 
wanted to isolate India from the West. He could never agree to this. He 
explained his views in two public lectures on “Call of Truth” and “The 
Meeting of Cultures,” and said: 
“It is a fact of unique importance in the history of the world today that 
the human races have come together as they have never done before. In 
the olden days geographical barriers had kept them apart. The advance 
of modern science has altered the situation irrevocably. The physical 
barriers between man and man have been overcome, only the barriers 
of habit remain. In place of the natural obstacles of the past, they put 
up their own artificial modes of exclusion—their armaments, their pro- 
hibitive tariffs, their national politics and diplomacies.” 
“The mentality of the world has to be changed in order to meet the new 
environment of the modern age. To accept the truth of our own age it 
will be necessary to establish a new education on the basis, not of 
nationalism, but of a wider relationship of humanity.” 
“All that is great and true in humanity is ever waiting at our gate to be 
invited. It is not for us to question it about the country to which it 
belongs, but to receive it in our home-and bring it the best we have.” 
Rabindranath Tagore has influenced Indian thought deeply. On the 
occasion of his seventieth birthday in 1931, Jawaharlal Nehru (now Prime 
Minister of India) had sent the following message: 
“I wish to pay my homage to one who has been a beacon light to all of 
us, ever pointing to finer and nobler aspects of life, and never allowing 
us to fall into the ruts which kill individuals as well as nations. Nation- 
alism, when it urges us to fight for freedom, is noble and life-giving. But 
often it becomes a narrow creed, and limits and encompasses its votaries 
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and makes them forget the many-sidedness of life. But Rabindranath 
Tagore has given our nationalism the outlook of internationalism, and 
has enriched it with art and music and the magic of his words, so that 
it has become the full-blooded emblem of India’s awakened spirit.” 
Tagore’s vision has come true. India has gained her place among the 
nations, and is again offering her hospitality to the whole world. 


Tagore also looked far beyond India, and had a: complete vision of 
humanity. For example, when he visited Japan in 1916, he spoke of “Nation- 
alism in Japan”; when he proceeded to the U.S.A., he spoke of “Nationalism 
in the West”; and in his own country of “Nationalism in India.” Everywhere 
he protested against the use of physical power for narrow nationalistic pur- 
poses: 
“The blind confidence of the strong in their apparent invincibility has 
often led them, from their dream of security, into terrible surprises of 
history. ...The time has come when we must use all our wisdom to under- 
stand the situation, and to control] it, with a stronger trust in moral 
guidance than in an array of physical force.” 
“It is in cooperation and love and mutual aid which makes for strength 
and real progress of civilization. New spiritual and moral powers must 
continually be developed to enable men to assimilate their scientific gains, 
to control their new weapons and machines or these will dominate, 
enslave, and slay them.” 

In 1916, Tagore welcomed the rise of modern Japan which 
“has fearlessly claimed all the gifts of the modern age for herself. She 
has shown her bold spirit in breaking through the confinements of habits. 
.... Thus she has come in contact with the living time and has accepted 
with eagerness and aptitude the responsibilities of modern civilization. 
This it is which has given heart to the rest of Asia.” 

Tagore refused to believe that Japan has become what she is by mere 
imitation of the West. ‘Tagore asserted that Japan had her own soul, her 
own ideals of civilization on the basis of which she must choose what she will 
accept and what she will reject from the West:— 

“The whole world wants to see what this great Eastern nation is going 
to do with the opportunities and responsibilities she has accepted from 
the hands of modern time. If it be a mere reproduction of the West, 
then the great expectation she has raised will remain unfulfilled.” 
Tagore did not hesitate to pay homage to 

“Europe who, in her literature and art, pours out an inexhaustible cascade 
of beauty and truth fertilizing all countries and all time; the Europe who, 
with a mind which is titanic in its untiring power, is sweeping the height 
and the depth of the universe, winning her homage of knowledge from 
the infinitely great and the infinitely small; the Europe who is making the 
earth yield more fruit than seemed possible, coaxing and compelling the 
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great forces of nature into man’s service. Such true greatness must have 
its motive power in spiritual strength. ....In the heart of Europe runs 
the purest stream of human love, of love of justice, of spirit of self-sacrifice 
for higher ideals. The Christian culture of centuries has sunk deep in 
her life’s core. In Europe we have seen noble minds who have ever 
stood up for the rights of man irrespective of color and creed; who have 
braved calumny and insult from their own people in fighting for 
humanity’s cause and raising their voices against the mad orgies of 
militarism, against the rage for brutal retaliation or rapacity that some- 
times takes possession of a whole people....Europe is supremely good in 
her beneficence where her face is turned to all humanity; and Europe is 
supremely evil in her maleficent aspect where her face is turned only 
upon her own interest, using all her power of greatness for ends which 
are against the infinite and the eternal in Man.” 
Tagore warned Japan repeatedly against accepting the aggressive political 
nationalism of the West which he said 
“is based on exclusiveness. It is always watchful to keep the aliens at 
bay or to exterminate them. It is carnivorous and cannibalistic in its 
tendencies; it feeds upon the resources of other peoples and tries to 
swallow their whole future. It is always afraid of other races achieving 
eminence, naming it as a peril.” 
Tagore prophesied that this cannot go on forever. He asked Japan 
to remember that 
“There is a moral law in this world which has its application both to 
individuals and to organized bodies of men. You cannot go on violating 
these laws in the name of your nation, and yet enjoy their advantage as 
individuals. This public sapping of ideals slowly reacts upon each member 
of society, gradually breeding weakness, where it is not seen, and causing 
cynical distrust of all things sacred in human nature which is the true 
symptom of senility....And Japan must have a firm faith in the moral 
law of existence to be able to assert to herself that the Western nations 
are following that path of suicide, where they are smothering their 
humanity under the immense weight of organization in order to keep 
themselves in power and hold others in subjection.” 
Tagore again and again acknowledged what was best in Western 
civilization: 
“The West could never have risen to the eminence she has reached if her 
strength were merely the strength of the brute or of the machine. The 
divine in her heart is suffering from the injuries inflicted by her hands 
upon the world. ...Through the smoke of cannons and the dust of markets 
the light of her moral nature has shone bright, and she has brought to us 
the ideal of ethical freedom, whose foundation lies deeper than social 
conventions and whose province of activity is world-wide.” 
Tagore saluted Japan for having come out in the modern age, the 
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first in Asia. 

“She has infused hope in the heart of all Asia....For this we offer our 
thanks to this Land of the Rising Sun and solemnly ask her to remember 
that she has the mission of the East to fulfil. She must infuse the sap 
of a fuller humanity into the heart of modern civilization. ...You have 
discovered that nature reserves her power in forms of beauty... .The 
genius of Japan has given you the vision of beauty in nature and the 
power of realizing it in your life.” 

Tagore reminded Japan that she has a special responsibility in reconcil- 
ing the scientific spirit of the modern age with the ideal of “maitri” (love and 
compassion) with men and “maitri” with Nature and that “the true expression 
of this love is in the language of beauty which is so universal in this land.” 

Tagore had complete faith in the message of peace. In 1935, quoting 
Lord Buddha who had said “conquer anger by compassion,” Tagore pointed 
out: 

“The world saw the end of a terrible war only the other day. The victory 
that crowned one group of belligerents was a victory of armed might; but 
because brute force is not man’s supreme source of strength that victory 
has proved unfruitful and is only sowing seeds of fresh dissensions. Man's 
strength lies in mercy and compassion.” 

When the Second World War broke out in 1939 his spirit became more 
and more troubled. On his eightieth birthday in 1941, three months before 
his death, he wrote his last essay in Bengali on “The Crisis of Civilization” 
and concluded with these words: 

“As I look around I see the crumbling ruins of a proud civilization strewn 
like a vast heap of futility. And yet I shall not commit the grievous sin 
of losing faith in Man. I would rather look forward to the opening of 
a new chapter in his history after the cataclysm is over and the atmosphere 
rendered clean with the spirit of service and sacrifice. Perhaps that dawn 
will come from this horizon, from the East where the sun rises. A day 
will come when unvanquished Man will retrace his path of conquest, 
despite all barriers, to win back his lost human heritage. 
“Today we witness the perils which attend the insolence of might; one 
day will be borne out the full truth of what the sages have proclaimed 
(and quoted a Sanskrit text which means): 

“By unrighteousness man prospers, gains what appears desirable, con- 

quers enemies, but perishes at the root.” 

He had faith in the future of human civilization: 
“Let us then be glad with a certainty of faith that we are born to this 
age when the nations are coming together. This bloodshed and misery 
cannot go on for ever, because, as human beings, we can never find our 
souls in turmoil and competition. There are signs that the new age has 
arrived.” 
The Message of Tagore still remains true for the whole world. 
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English Literature in Japan 


Nakano Yoshio 


have attempted here a brief survey of the way English literature has been 

studied and appreciated in Japan, and of the influence that it has exerted 

on modern Japanese literature. Before dealing directly with English 
literature, however, it is useful perhaps to give a simple account of how 
English first came to be studied and put to practical use in this country. 

The emergence of English as the main vehicle for the absorption of 
Western civilization and culture was only the linguistic counterpart of an 
almost precipitous change in the situation as a whole. A clear turning-point 
is marked by the signature of treaties of trade and friendship in 1858 with 
America, Britain, Russia, France and Holland. For more than two centuries 
previously, the Tokugawa Shogunate had maintained a strict policy of seclusion, 
the only contact permitted with the West being via the Dutch, and Dutch, thus, 
had been the only foreign language which it was officially permitted to study. 
The treaties just mentioned, however, ushered in a new age for the nation, an 
age in which it was faced willy-nilly with a new task—that of learning English. 
In this way, the English language rapidly took over the place formerly occupied 
by Dutch. 

An interesting account of the state of affairs at this period is to be 
found in the Autobiography of Fukuzawa Yukichi, founder of Keid University. 
In 1859, the year after the signing of the treaties, the 24-year-old genius paid 
his first visit to Yokohama, just opened to shipping under those treaties. 
Previously to this, he had studied Dutch at the famous school for Dutch 
studies in Osaka, and was secretly proud of his ability. Yet what did he find 
when he first visited Yokohama? 

“Yokohama at that time,” he says, “had but a sparse scattering of for- 
eigners. Here and there, they had built houses more like shanties in which 
they lived and ran their shops. I went there, but established no contact with 
them whatsoever. They could neither understand me nor, needless to say, 
could I understand them. I could not read the signs over their shops, and the 
labels on the bottles they sold meant nothing to me. Look where I might, 
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I could not discover a word I knew. I had not the slightest idea whether it 
was English or French. I went home from Yokohama utterly dejected. It was 
terrible: here I had been frantically studying to read Dutch books for several 
years past, and all to no avail. The tongue they were speaking and writing 
in Yokohama must be either English or French. I already knew, though, that 
English was now being spoken universally throughout the world, so it was 
almost certainly English. Japan was just beginning to sign treaties and open 
herself to the world. Henceforth, then, English would become essential. The 
very next day after visiting Yokohama, despite my momentary dejection, | 
determined to make a new start: from now on, I resolved, all my efforts would 
go into English.” 

This kind of experience, of course, was not confined to Fukuzawa. His 
account highlights very clearly the motives underlying the period of greatest 
activity in English studies in Japan. 


The new age of English and the spread of study of the language naturally 
meant that the Japanese began to read, not only works imparting practical 
knowledge, but literary works as well. With the founding in 1877 of Tokyo 
University, lectures in English literature were given (all the lecturers being 
foreigners) in the Literature Department, This Department also included 
politics and economics, there being no independent faculty of English literature 
as yet. In almost no time, the ranks of the students who heard these lectures 
were to produce Tsubouchi Shéy6, pioneer of the new Meiji literature and 
later translator of all Shakespeare’s works. 

What, then, of the type of writer whose works were read and the kind 
of work translated during this inaugural period in the introduction of English 
literature—until, that is, roughly the year 1880? As might be expected, the 
list is confined almost exclusively to Victorian literature and to Shakespeare. 
Earlier writers such as Milton—let alone Chaucer and his like—can hardly 
have had many readers as yet. Eighteenth-Century literature, similarly, was 
almost entirely neglected, with the exception of one very small section of its 
poetry. It is also safe to say that prose was read more than poetry. 

Amongst the most widely-read authors—to leave Shakespeare aside for 
the moment—were, as might be expected, Scott, Dickens, Tennyson, Macaulay 
and Carlyle (Robert Browning, though also a Victorian poet, was not introduced 
until much later on account of his difficulty), What may seem somewhat 
odd, though, is that these should have been followed by Lord Lytton and 
Disraeli. Poetry, it seems, was read almost exclusively in anthologies, and there 
is little sign of any poet having been appreciated on the strength of a collection 
of his own works alone. 

As for translations, the first to be made into Japanese were dictated 
more often by political than by literary motives; it is interesting to note that 
these did, in fact, win a considerable number of readers. The ten years of 
the Meiji Period beginning with 1875 saw the spread throughout the nation of 
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a political movement known as the “liberty and civil rights” movement, which 
waged a bitter struggle against oppression by the government. And it was 
to English literature that the movement looked for spiritual backing, a fact 
that even produced, at one stage, a fashion for writing political novels in the 
English style. It was undoubtedly this that accounted for the interest in Lord 
Lytton and Disraeli. 

In 1878, there appeared a translation entitled in Japanese Kary 
Shunwa—none other than Lord Lytton’s Ernest Maltravers. Nowadays, of 
course, the book is a rarity, but there was a great run on it at the time, and it 
is said to have first produced the vogue for political novels. A little later, in 
1884, Disraeli’s Coningsby was also translated. In the same year, the Tsubo- 
uchi Sh6y6 mentioned above published a translation of Julius Caesar, the 
starting point of his long career as a translator of Shakespeare. It is obvious, 
however, that at the time the work attracted interest not so much for its literary 
value as for its relevance to the “liberty and civil rights” movement. Scott's 
Bride of Lammermoor and Ivanhoe were also translated (in 1880 and 1886 
respectively, the work being done by Tsubouchi under a pseudonym)—these 
also, one suspects, being chosen chiefly for their political interest. 

There is one translation of verse in this period which requires mention 
—the Selection of New Verse (Shintai-shi-sh6) published in 1882. This small 
volume, which has its place in Japanese literary history as the harbinger of 
the modern verse movement, was produced by a group of young professors at 
Tokyo University. Most of it consists of translations of verse from English, 
including passages from Hamlet, short poems by Tennyson and Longfellow, 
and Gray’s Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. 

Though not “English literature” in the direct sense, the Japanese 
translation of the Bible (the New Testament was published in 1880, the Old 
Testament in 1888) is too important to be overlooked. Both Old and New 
Testaments were the product of collaboration among about ten foreigners and 
Japanese, but the finished work is a magnificent achievement, in the sense that 
it produced a new style of Japanese. While this style incorporated elements 
of the old kambun style, which originated from the peculiar Japanese fashion 
of reading the Chinese classics, it does not adhere to it slavishly. Nor, on 
the other hand, is it pure “Japanese.” By skilfully drawing on elements of 
both, it achieves a prose which is weighty, vigorous, and at the same time 
completely fresh and individual. 

One can, of course, trace the history of translations of the Bible in 
Japan to a much earlier date. Many different essays at translation have been 
made in the past by individuals, while at present a revised translation of the 
Bible made since the beginning of the 20th Century is in general use. 
Even so, the translation made in the 1880's stands in a relation toward Japa- 
nese literature in the Meiji Period somewhat similar to that of the Authorized 
Version toward English literary history. It is obvious, moreover, that those 
responsible for the translation were strongly influenced by the Authorized 
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Version in their approach to their task. 

One is reminded, in speaking of the Bible, of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro. 
gress, the first translation of which appeared in the years 1876-77. Again, though 
not a religious work, another famous piece of 17th-Century literature first 
translated at this period (1884) was Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. 


The years from the 1890's until roughly the end of the Meiji Period 
(1912) can be treated for our purposes here as the second period. The general 
characteristics of this period were: first, that interest in English literature 
ceased to be merely political, developing into a more purely literary ap- 
preciation; this meant in turn that the study of English literature as such 
began to stand on its own feet. Secondiy, this is the period in which English 
literature exerted the greatest active infl.cnce on literary creation in Japan. 

To deal with this second point fist, two of the most important prod- 
ucts of this influence were the romantic movement started by a group of 
younger writers and generally known as the “Literary World” movement; and 
the new movement in drama sponsored and led by Tsubouchi Shdéy6, already 
mentioned above. 

The Literary World movement centered around a group of young would- 
be writers, all graduates of a Tokyo mission school, the Meiji Gakuin. The 
Literary World was the rather pretentious name of the journal they issued 
monthly from 1893 to 1898. The leading figures in the group were all in 
their early twenties. Among them were Shimazaki Téson, Kitamura Tokoku, 
Ueda Bin, Togawa Shikotsu and Hirata Tokuboku. 

Fired by the conscious determination to free themselves from the old 
Japanese literary tradition, they sought their literary inspiration in European 
literature. The main fount of this inspiration they found in the English poets 
of the Romantic revival, though they were also influenced by Emerson's tran- 
scendentalism. Very few Western books were being imported so far, and they 
would eagerly hunt down cheap editions of Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, 
Rossetti and the like. Finding them, they would avidly drink in their con- 
tents, and were duly intoxicated. 

In later years, the majority of them were to leave important marks in 
the history of modern Japanese literature. Shimazaki Téson, for instance, who 
started out as a writer of sweetly lyrical verse, soon switched to novel-writing, 
and until his death from illness during World War II was foremost among 
Japan’s novelists. Kitamura Tokoku fell under the particular spell of 
Emerson, and wrote passionate philosophical poems as well as a quantity of 
cultural criticism. Finally, however, financial and amorous troubles became 
too much for him, and he ended his young life by hanging himself at 25. 

Ueda Bin was later to become (in 1908) the first Professor of English 
literature at the newly-founded University of Kyoto. His lasting achievement 
lies not so much in his work as an original poet as in his translations of 
English poetry. Another of Ueda’s achievements was the way he taught the 
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Japanese to appreciate Western literature in a more minute, subtle manner 
than hitherto. He himself had considerable leanings toward aestheticism, and 
his excellent introductions to writers such as Walter Pater were the first of 
their kind. 

Hirata and Togawa, who were both famous as essayists who conveyed 
in Japanese the spirit of the English essay, were also responsible for an enor- 
mous number of translations of English literature. 

The collection of verse with which Shimazaki Téson made his name, 
Wakanashi, was in essence the morning star that heralded the dawn of modern 
Japanese poetry. The short, sweetly lyrical poems of which it is made up, 
while in every way Japanese in sentiment, show obvious signs of indebtedness 
to the English Romantics in their means of expression. Another new poet 
whose fame rivalled that of Shimazaki—though he was not a member of the 
Literary World group—was Doi Bansui. Doi was a product of the English 
Literature Faculty of Tokyo University. His collection of verse, Tenchi Yijo, 
published shortly after he left university, when he was only 28, embodies a 
masculine gusto that contrasts with the feminine grace of Shimazaki’s works, 
whose enormous popularity they rivalled. Doi’s works show obvious partialities 
for Byron and Shelley, as well as Victor Hugo; his later works, in fact, include 
complete translations of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage and Epipsychidion. 

One further poet is worthy of mention—Kambara Ariake. Several years 
younger than Shimazaki, Doi and the rest, he belonged to no group but 
followed a comparatively solitary course. His knowledge of English literature 
similarly was gained almost entirely by private study. His leanings as a poet, 
though he too started off as a Romantic, switched rapidly to Parnassianism 
and then to symbolism. Even so, by the early 1900’s he had already managed 
translations of Blake and Rossetti, his rendering into Japanese of the latter's 
The House of Life being particularly worthy of note, though it is only a partial 
translation. 

Tsubouchi’s interest in the theater developed enormously from the 1890's 
on. He had already, in 1885, written a full-length novel and a volume on 
literary theory which secured a place in the history of Japanese literature by 
laying the foundations of modern realism. Subsequently, he became a pro- 
fessor at Waseda University, where he lectured on English literature and 
Shakespeare in particular. Then suddenly, in 1890, he launched into the 
creation of new historical dramas. It was quite clearly the works of Shake- 
speare that were the motivating force behind him in this. He tried, in other 
words, to revive the ancient Kabuki drama by breathing into it the spirit of 
Shakespeare. He himself wrote historical dramas in the new style, among them 
Kiri Hitoha (1884), Makinogata (1896) and Hototogisu Koj6 no Rakugetsu (1897), 
which he got Kabuki troupes to perform. These plays received subsequent 
revivals, but they failed in their aim of creating a new drama. One of the 
reasons for this failure, perhaps, was that Tsubouchi confined himself too 
rigidly within the framework of Kabuki. 
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For some while after this he was occupied with the translation of 
Shakespeare’s plays, among them the four tragedies beginning with Hamlet, 
but in 1906 he once again embarked on his campaign in the theater. Forsak. 
ing the Kabuki this time, he himself founded a drama school so that he could 
begin right from the training of the actors. His repertory, moreover, now 
included, besides Shakespeare, performances in translation of modern Western 
drama. This continued until 1913, when the project collapsed and the school 
was closed. One of the many reasons was again, undoubtedly, the persistence 
of too great an influence from the traditional Kabuki in Tsubouchi’s view of 
the theater. Following the failure of his schemes, he forsook all work in the 
theater itself and concentrated on his complete translation of Shakespeare, 
which was finally finished, including the sonnets and other miscellaneous 
verse, in 1928. 

Finally, we turn to English literature as taught in the universities. The 
beginning of a new epoch in this field was marked by the appointment of 
Lafcadio Hearn as lecturer in English literature at Tokyo University in 1896. 
Hearn lectured on English literature here for seven years, then taught at 
Waseda University until his death in 1904. While his approach was far from 
academic, the keen literary sense he demonstrated in his lectures on literary 
appreciation was successful in conveying the spirit of English literature. 

A whole succession of first-rate English scholars and writers rose from 
the ranks of Hearn’s students. Among them were Ueda Bin and Doi Bansui, 
both already mentioned above, as well as Kuriyagawa Hakuson, who will be 
mentioned later. Among those indirectly influenced by him was Natsume 
Séseki. Sdseki, who later became a novelist, lectured on English literature 
at Tokyo University from 1903 to 1907. The lectures he gave during this 
period—Bungaku-ron (1907) and Bungaku Hydron (1909)—are the first pieces 
of criticism on English literature to emerge from a purely Japanese outlook. 
The latter collection is particularly noteworthy in being the first work to get 
to real grips with the literature of the 18th Century. Where individual 
writers were concerned, Séseki inclined to Meredith in his earlier years, but 
in later life came to prefer Jane Austen above all others. The influence of 
these writers is clearly apparent in the works he wrote at different periods of 
his life. 


The years from the 1910’s to the outbreak of World War II in 194! 
—by Japanese reckoning the Taishé and first half of the Shéwa periods—can 
be treated as the third period. This period saw Japan’s position in the world 
rise steadily from the Meiji Period, through the First World War, until it 
reached a kind of peak. Along with this, facilities for higher education in 
this country underwent a remarkable expansion and improvement, which 
meant an increase in the number of chairs of English literature. Besides those 
already established at the Tokyo and Kyoto Imperial Universities, new faculties 
of English literature were set up after 1920 at the state universities of Sendai 
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and Fukuoka. At arts universities and foreign language schools also, lectures 
were begun on the study of English literature. The same thing happened, of 
course, at the private universities too, while at specialist colleges and all other 
higher educational institutions throughout the country, works of English litera- 
ture were invariably used as textbooks. 

Similarly, among the teachers themselves, a steady flow of first-rate new 
scholars began from about 1910—notably, Kuriyagawa Hakuson, Saité Take- 
shi and Doi Kéchi, who lectured on English literature at Kyoto, Tokyo and 
Tohoku (Sendai) universities respectively. Another noteworthy phenomenon 
was a series of visits to Japan by leading English poets. These included Robert 
Nichols (Tokyo, 1921-24), Edmund Blunden (Tokyo, 1924-27), William Emp- 
son (Tokyo, 1931-34) and Ralph Hodgson (Téhoku, 1924-37). 

Yet, despite this increasing popularity of English and the improve- 
ments made in facilities for its study, another extremely interesting pheno- 
menon must be recorded. It is, that so far as its influence on the creation of 
modern literature in Japan and its appeal to the taste of the general reader 
were concerned, the part played by English literature began to decline con- 
spicuously during this period. 

One of the chief reasons for this was the strong influx into Japan of the 
naturalistic literature which had begun in Europe round about the turn of 
the century. This influx was particularly noticeable in the large number of 
translations of French and Russian literature and the enormous influence they 
exerted. 

To consider the effect of Russian literature first, the writer Futabatei 
Shimei, whose popularity rivalled that of Tsubouchi Shéy6, happened to 
be a graduate of the Department of Russian at the Tokyo Foreign Languages 
School. As a result, he produced in the 1890's and later a series of outstand- 
ing translations of Russian literature—Turgeniev’s Rudin and Huntsman’s 
Diary, as well as works by Gogol and Gorky. And when, a little later, the 
works of Dostoievsky and Tolstoi came to be known and translated into 
Japanese (at first via English translations), the literature of 19th-Century Russia 
completely captured the imagination of the literary public. 

The same thing happened with French literature. Around the begin- 
ning of the century, the works of Zola, Flaubert, Maupassant and others of the 
naturalistic school were imported into Japan, whereupon it became the fashion 
to look on English literature as dreadfully “insipid.” In the field of poetry 
too, the decadentisme of Baudelaire and the symbolism of Verlaine exerted a 
far stronger pull on young readers than anything in English poetry. 

In the 1900’s Japanese literature as a whole followed Europe and be- 
latedly embraced naturalism. Henceforth, the main influence on the new 
writers of the day was no longer English literature, but the “realism” of 
French and Russian literature. A considerable number of the writers of late 
Meiji and even of the Taishé Period were, in fact, products of the universities’ 
English literature faculties. However, as soon as they became authors them- 
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selves, they one and all showed a preference for Continental literature. 

Akutagawa Ryiinosuke, for instance, also a graduate of the English 
literature faculty of Tokyo University, shows some signs in his short stories 
of having learnt from the technique of Poe and Ambrose Bierce, yet there 
are even stronger signs of the influence of Anatole France and Merimée, 

What then is the secret of the affinities that French and Russian realism 
seemed to feel for the spiritual climate of Japan? This is too large a problem 
to permit of analysis here. One possible clue, however, lies in the monopoly 
of interest in foreign literature that, even today, is held in Japan by the 
younger generation. Once they leave college and settle down in jobs, the 
majority of Japanese people abruptly abandon their literary interests, or at 
best lapse into a taste for popular literature with no pretensions to being art, 
the kind of story often embodied in the popular naniwa-bushi ballads. They 
have little taste even for Japanese literature, thus, let alone for foreign 
literature. 

Foreign literature, this means, serves chiefly to satisfy the spiritual 
cravings of the younger generation that knows little of the real world. And 
it is, possibly, the tendency to extremism in their ideas and emotions as young 
people that makes them choose the more “serious” literature of the French 
and Russian realists in preference to the more “adult” literature of England 
which (however rebellious, however high-brow it may seem on the surface) is 
permeated by a robust social good sense. 

Another, smaller, factor may be that too much use in supplying texts 
for the study of English in the schools had the reverse effect of lessening true 
interest in English literature. The treatment of literary works—more like 
the dissection of a corpse—by bungling language teachers with no under- 
standing of literature could hardly fail to blunt any child’s appetite. One 
has only to consider the fate of Shakespeare’s works—first to be introduced into 
Japan, most often used in the classroom, yet still the least understood despite 
their lofty nominal reputation—to suspect that this was so. 

Whatever may have been happening in the classroom, the age of 
Victorian literature was completely past where the interest in English literature 
of the average reader was concerned. Gone was the attraction that, say, the 
Romantic poets possessed at the time when the Literary World group devoured 
their works so wholeheartedly. If there was any English literature that, to 
any extent, had a positive influence on Japanese literature in this period, it 
was post-World-War-I works such as those of Eliot, James Joyce, Aldous Huxley, 
and D. H. Lawrence, which were translated into Japanese toward the end 
of the period. Here again, though, English literature did not hold the field 
alone; its introduction into Japan was closely allied with that of the work of 
new French writers such as Paul Valéry, André Gide and Marcel Proust. 
Together, it is indubitable that they supplied Japanese literature with new 
elements—freedom from the forms of the 19th-Century novel, the new 
emphasis on psychological description, the creation of “intellectualist” literature 
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and so on. They also served to bring up once more the question of tradition- 
alism. It goes without saying, nevertheless, that these questions only occupied 
a few younger writers and the young literary enthusiasts surrounding them; 
the reader of literature in Japanese society as a whole and the more general 
trend in the Japanese literary world itself were largely unaffected. 


Finally, let us make a brief survey of the postwar period, the period 
which is still progressing at the present moment. 

Along with a certain degree of recovery from the effects of the war, the 
study of English and American literature regained a popularity even greater 
than it had had before the war. With the coming into effect of the new 
educational system, the number of faculties of English and American literature 
in the universities, both government and private, increased enormously. They 
were, what is more, filled to overflowing with students. Not all of these, of 
course, become scholars of English and American literature on graduating; the 
majority become English teachers, journalists, and employes of trading com- 
panies. Even so, the popularity of such studies is undeniable. 

The introduction of new works and their translation goes on as vigor- 
ously as ever. Any new writer is almost at once brought to the attention of 
the Japanese public, and some works are translated within a year of publication. 
A collection of selected works of T. S. Eliot is already appearing, and there 
is talk of a complete edition. Auden, Spender and Day Lewis still receive the 
attention they attracted from before the war, while Dylan Thomas is known 
to any young student of English literature. In the field of the novel there was 
a strong temporary revival of enthusiasm for D. H. Lawrence after the war, 
followed by the translation of the majority of the works of Graham Greene 
and George Orwell. Evelyn Waugh, Rex Warner and Christopher Fry also 
have their readers, though these are few. 

It is interesting to note that amongst all these writers, the one who has 
been read much more widely than any other, and a complete edition of whose 
works is almost finished, is Somerset Maugham. He is unusual in being read 
not only by the high-brow lover of literature but by the general public as 
well. He even seems to have had a certain influence, where the technique of 
storytelling is concerned, on the writers of popular novels in Japan. 

Shakespeare too, in the postwar period, has seen the beginning of at 
least two new editions, not in the old Tsubouchi Japanese but in translations 
that are more modern in feeling. Actual performances of his works have been 
given, not in the Kabuki-like versions favored by Tsubouchi, but—a tendency 
which began before the war in the 1930’s—with productions in the true tradi- 
tion of the Renaissance theater, productions taking account of the work done 
by Dover Wilson and other modern scholars. Such postwar performances— 
among them Hamlet, Macbeth, and The Merry Wives of Windsor—have drawn 
a surprising number of the ordinary theater-going public. Perhaps this marks 
the beginning at last of a more correct appreciation of Shakespeare. 
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With this, we end our hasty survey. Perhaps there is space, however, 
for a few impressions in the nature of conclusions: 

1. It is unlikely that, for some time to come, English literature will again play 
the same positive role in shaping a new literature in Japan that it did at one 
time. The appeal of French and Russian literature is strong as ever (the latter, 
of course, means pre-revolutionary literature; Soviet literature has won very 
little popularity here). In addition, there is the sudden rise of interest in modern 
American literature. Another disadvantage under which English literature 
labors is that since the war it has produced very few brilliant literary movements 
and few new writers of a kind to attract world attention. 

2. Even so, great strides can be expected in the near future in the study of 
English literature as a branch of learning. This is because the development of 
the scholarship system has increased the number of chances for young students 
to go abroad to study at an early stage. If the third period dealt with above 
can be taken as having laid the foundations of the study of English literature 
by Japanese scholars, the period now in progress will doubtless see the deepen- 
ing and strengthening of these foundations. 

There are, however, unfortunate limitations, and no really fundamental 

changes can be hoped for overnight. For, once the young students in question 
return to Japan, they are hampered by an extreme shortage of the basic mate- 
rials required for research, which makes academic research based on textual 
criticism next to impossible. Economic and other factors, moreover, make it 
difficult for them to go abroad again, so that they have to confine themselves 
largely to appreciative criticism. 
3. I have made no mention of American literature. From Meiji times on, 
writers such as Poe, Emerson and Whitman had considerable numbers of read- 
ers, while even 20th-Century writers such as Dreisser, Sinclair Lewis and 
Steinbeck had already been published in translation before the war. They 
constituted nothing more, however—to exaggerate a little—than a kind of 
“appendix” to English literature. This has changed since the war. In parti- 
cular, there has been a sharp increase in interest in modern American literature 
—so much so that it obviously requires separate treatment at a different hand 
from mine. 
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In Search of Folk Tales 


Fanny Hagin Mayer 


FOLK tale can never be genuinely appreciated by just reading it in 

a book. The further one progresses in the study of such literature, 

the more one feels the need to hear a tale or two told by an old 
narrator in the intimate, native setting of a rural or mountain home. As a 
foreigner in Japan, such an experience for me seemed too remote even to 
hope for until Mizusawa Kenichi of Niigata Prefecture generously offered to 
take me to the homes of some of his old friends. Mr. Mizusawa is the most 
active collector of folk tales in Japan today, having published, in the last 
two and a half years, a total of six volumes of tales, most of which he 
gathered in the area near Nagaoka City, where he lives. 

Before telling about my trip with him last summer, I will describe 
something of how Mr. Mizusawa collects folk tales. Were he satisfied only 
to contact local schoolteachers to recruit their assistance in setting down tales 
which their pupils hear at home, or if he only went from house to house 
with modern recording equipment slung from his shoulder to pick up tales, 
he could never win the friendly cooperation, which is so necessary, of the 
old people who know tales. He first studies his map carefully to locate a 
remote community, goes to it without any official introduction, and drops 
in at a local shop for a small purchase. While resting there he asks if any 
old people thereabouts tell stories well. With this local reference he makes 
his first contact with what often proves to be the very source he is looking 
for, or through it he may find a better one. 

Old people usually tell tales to the family while they are gathered 
around the open hearth in the winter. However friendly they may feel 
inclined to be, the sudden appearance of a stranger does not immediately call 
forth tales to their minds. If the old narrator seems to know tales well, Mr. 
Mizusawa calls back repeatedly until he becomes a familiar face. He classifies 
the storytellers according to the number of stories they can recite, grouping 
them into a thirty, a fifty, or a hundred-story class. One of his books is made 
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up entirely of stories told by a single old narrator. It contains 122 tales by 
a 90-year-old woman. Incidentally, her home is in the mountains, ten 
miles from the end of the bus line. When roads are blocked by snow in 
winter, Mr. Mizusawa goes into the back country on skis. He devotes most 
of his week-ends and vacations to the work of collecting. 


In spite of these friendly contacts with such old people who know folk 
tales, it is not an easy matter to persuade any of them to receive a foreign 
caller. Mr. Mizusawa may exaggerate my age a bit because of my grey hair, 
add a few extra grandchildren to my family for good measure, assure the 
old friends that I understand and speak Japanese, that I enjoy folk tales, but 
I remain as welcome to most of them as a prospective caller from Timbuktu 
would be in the homes of old people I know in my own country. 

On my first trip to hear tales, Mr. Mizusawa arranged for me to call 
at homes where he had already called several times. After that initiation and 
a year’s further study of local tales and dialect, I seemed better prepared for 
a field trip. This last summer he ventured to schedule two which were 
exploratory for him, for he met the storytellers for the first time when we 
visited them together. In other words, it was partly a genuine field trip for 
him as well as for me. 

The precision with which Mr. Mizusawa plans a schedule and carries 
it out for me is truly admirable. I confess that time has come to be largely 
a relative conception to me during my years in Japan. On the other hand, 
it is positively correlated with matters at hand for him. Arriving in Nagaoka 
past midday on an express train from Tokyo, I had an interval on my hands 
before time to board the bus for our first engagement. Using these minutes, 
he took me to the home of Mizushima Niho, the noted cartoonist, for a brief, 
informal call. Mr. Mizushima illustrated one of Mr. Mizusawa’s books, and 
he had painted one of those illustrations, a scene from “The candy vendor's 
trip to the sky,” for me. When we returned to the bus depot, we were joined 
by a young radio man with recording equipment. Mr. Mizusawa had cal- 
culated that there would be a break in my first call of two hours and thirteen 
minutes in which the reporter could make a recording of an interview for 
the evening news broadcast. 


Our hostess at Koshiji-machi, Ura, our destination, was 95-year-old 
Gran’ma Kita who invited three of her old friends to join her in telling 
us tales. Mr. Mizusawa had called there several times before, and Gran’ma 
Kita had several stories already in mind to tell him on that day. After the 
usual courtesies and greetings, Mr. Mizusawa presented each old woman with 
a simple gift, this time a fan from Tokyo. Then we settled down around 
four low tables grouped in the center of the largest room in the old thatch- 
roofed house. 

Gran’ma Kita’s announcement that she would begin by telling the story 
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called “The fool bonze” met with a burst of laughter and protests on all sides. 
Wouldn’t “The leak-in-an-old-house” be better, how about “The frog bride,” 
and such were some of the suggested substitutes. The old dear smilingly 
stood her ground, and after all the fuss had subsided, she told the one about 
the bonze, just as she had intended to do. The tale itself was simple in 
structure. An illiterate bonze was saved by the wit of his young novice who 
recited lines of poetry to numbers from one to ten which had been written 
on a huge sign as a challenge. Gran’ma Kita’s eyes twinkled merrily as she 
smilingly rattled off the lines without a single stumble. 

Space does not permit me to explain in detail the stories which I heard 
there. The titles were “The fool bonze,” “Come, crabs, come,” “The old 
man who swallowed a bird,” “Ikkyii Zenzenji,” “The temple patron who was 
a cat,” “The iris on the fifth day of the fifth month,” “The gratitude of 
the rat,” “The story about the toad and the rabbit,” “Killing the stepchild,” 
and “The leak-in-an-old-house.” 

It certainly is more fun to hear these tales than to read them. There 
are certain set formulas, varying slightly in regions here and there, with which 
folk tales begin and end. Interjections said by listeners to encourage the 
narrator also are fixed. The opening phrase in this area, known as Echigo in 
old days, is usually something like mukashi attaten ga na or tonto hitotsu 
attaten ga. The closing phrase may be iki ga pon to saketa or a variation 
such as ichigo saketa doppen, nabe no ketsu kara kara. The ejaculation from 
the listener is sans’ke. These are not always translatable; in fact, it is the 
thythm of the cadence which is important rather than the meaning, which 
is often obscure in Japanese. Besides these set formulas, the tales are accom- 
panied by certain gestures and facial expressions of the narrator which always 
remain the same and which add greatly to the entertainment. Listening to 
the tales and watching the old narrator, I found the tales which I had hitherto 
only plodded over on the printed page were full of life and rhythm. 

Gran’ma Kita’s parents had died when she was little, and two uncles had 
brought her up. Both of them told her folk tales. Because she had heard 
tales from men as a child, there was a salty, masculine flavor in her humor. 
One of her old friends who was present at the time of our call had played 
in a temple yard as a child. An old bonze had told tales to her and her little 
friends. That accounted for the moral attached to the two tales she told. 
Another friend that day did not know any folk tales, but she tried to relate 
a local legend, which she later admitted having learned through a picture 
book of her grandchildren. She was a good-natured old lady with a single 
lower tooth which was very much in evidence when she smiled. The last 
friend to tell a tale was the youngest of the four narrators, a mere 71-year- 
old, who told a story she had heard as a child from Gran’ma Kita. 

Although Mr. Mizusawa is the principal of a large elementary school, 
he has none of the traditional manner of an official. He listens to folk tales 
with obvious pleasure, rapidly taking down his notes, in which he retains the 
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dialect employed by the narrator. He does not labor over points, but depends 
upon a later hearing or a few casual questions after the storyteller has finished 
to fill in details. In view of this, it would be absurd for me to give the im- 
pression that after one sitting I can depart with notes that are complete. 
However, I work quietly at it, making only occasional comments to show my 
appreciation, and satisfy myself with what my eyes and ears can carry away 
along with the notes I make. 

In Gran’ma Kita’s big room a religious picture scroll hung in the wide 
alcove. Below it on a stand was the picture of the bearded grandfather of 
the family and one of a serious-faced young soldier in uniform. A little white 
candle placed by the latter was a mute indication of his supreme sacrifice. 
Children from the neighborhood clustered around the window and the open 
door, listening with delight to the tales and watching the unusual visitor. 
The young wife of the household confided to me that she had been married 
ten years and still had no children. Lonely women are the same in any land. 

When we were about to leave, Gran’ma Kita got up and walked around 
the group to me. There she knelt, bowed low, and said, “I do not know by 
what destiny an American lady comes to hear my tales when I have reached 
the age of ninety-five. I thank you for coming. Let us meet again in Yonder 
World.” Moved by her gracious anticipation of a future meeting, I replied, 
“Surely in Yonder World there will be great happiness. Let us meet again 
there and enjoy it together.” 


On the second day Mr. Mizusawa and I were joined by Yuki Banzé, 
Superintendent of Nagaoka City schools, who also has a great love for folk 
tales. We took a bus to the top of a low range of mountains lying west of 
Nagaoka, walked along the mountain road for two and a half miles, and 
arrived at Izumosaki-machi, Kamiaida, Toyama, at exactly 10:35, according 
to schedule. Mr. Mizusawa had called once before at the home of the farmer 
who was our host. He had been assured that several old people knew tales 
in that community and that they would gladly gather there to share some 
with us. 

Judging from Mr. Mizusawa’s map, Toyama was behind Oginojo, a 
mountain seen in the distance from Nagaoka. Actually, however, people living 
there considered their community as being in front of the mountain. A re- 
presentative from the local village office had hunted out old maps to show us. 
Although there is no longer any trace of the old castle which must have existed 
formerly on the mountain, the maps indicated that the approach was by a road 
lying just above Toyama. Old papers shown us were mainly petitions for 
relief from rice quotas levied by the castle. Contact with the outside world 
from old times and the intrusion of modern communication had weakened 
interest in orally transmitted tales. Legends of the area were already preserved 
in two printed volumes. Such records also tend to cut off the dependence 
of the community upon tales carried only in the memory. 
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The seven people assembled to meet us did their best to recall tales 
they had heard as children. They admitted that they can no longer compete 
with the radio as entertainers in their homes. The only one who could recite 
folk tales well was a woman in her forties who had come to that home as 
a bride from a more remote settlement. I had plenty of time to enjoy the 
colors in the dooryard, the splashes of yellow blossoms on the squash vines, 
the hollyhocks dotted with pink, white, and red, the hydrangea with heavy 
blue clusters, and trim eggplants hanging from frames. At noon young girls 
came home from the garden patches which lay in narrow terraces up to the 
road far above us. Their dark blue workclothes were of material in which 
white patterns were woven. They wore narrow red obi around their waists. 
Their faces all looked gentle and friendly under the wide sedge hats tied on 
their heads. 

On the first night of this trip I was the guest of Mr. Mizusawa at his 
lovely old family home at the foot of the hills near the edge of Nagaoka. 
The second night I was to spend with Mr. Yuki’s family in their home near 
the center of the city, but before I could go there the schedule listed one 
more stop. I was shown the Snow Country Museum in Nagaoka which is 
maintained through Niigata University. Here there is a fine exhibit of articles 
made in the homes or used in winter. Once more an interview had been 
arranged, this time for a newspaper reporter who brought along a _ photo- 
grapher. Mr. Mizusawa is a favorite son in Niigata and his activities make 
news. He received a Cultural Citation from his home city in 1957 and from 
Niigata Prefecture last year. 


On the third day the three of us rode over three and a half hours on 
a bus to the far end of Nakauonuma-gun to Ky6étsuky6 where we were 
scheduled to stay overnight at the Hot Springs Inn. The innkeeper had 
told Mr. Mizusawa that he knew old people who could tell genuine folk tales. 
He sent his wife to meet them and to guide them over the hills in the rain 
and arranged for them to spend the night there with us. We all relaxed 
together, enjoyed the hot baths heated by a supply of natural gas on the 
property, and ate delicious food which included bamboo sprouts, mushrooms, 
and herbs gathered in the mountains there, as well as carp from the pond 
in the yard. There was plenty of time in which to enjoy tales. Unable to 
resist the mountain torrent below the inn, Mr. Yuki, who really is a veteran 
angler, rejoined us after having his clothes hung up to dry, the only evidence 
of his proximity to the elusive trout. 

The sessions at Kydtsuky6 proved to be the most profitable to us among 
the three stops. The three old narrators who had crossed nearly three miles 
of mountain paths seemed to have an endless supply of stories and goodwill 
to hand out. The one woman among them was 72 years old and her 
back was bent almost to a right angle. She never heard a folk tale before 
her marriage, but she remembered those her mother-in-law had told her 
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children. She told us eight tales among which were several very long ones. 
Nowadays she often tells stories to children in her neighborhood. One of the 
old men was 75. He knew many tales which he heard from his grand- 
father as a child and which he now tells to his own little grandson with 
whom he sleeps. The youngest in this group was a mere 67 years old. He 
heard folk tales for the first time when at the age of fourteen or fifteen he 
had gone to Toyama to work. The men there used to sit around during 
the noon rest and exchange short, humorous stories. This Fukuz6-San’s head 
seemed full of such entertaining anecdotes. Although he has no grandchildren 
of his own, he likes to tell tales to children in his neighborhood. 

Fukuz6-San’s Akiyama stories were particularly amusing. In almost 
any region all over Japan there are stories told about what happens to people 
in a village where everyone is a numskull. Usually the name of an actual place 
is used in such stories. In this area they are dubbed Akiyama tales. If anyone 
should go to Akiyama to hear these stories, he would find that they are called 
by the name of some other place. These tales have a great variety of blunders 
by numskull sons, brides, or folks that set out for town on errands. This 
Fukuz6-San was a most appreciative listener to tales told by others, showing 
it with a frequent, lusty sans’ke. Our host at the inn could tell stories well too, 
but he was kept busy for the most part explaining the dialect which the others 
used. We heard a total of twenty-four tales at the inn besides gathering much 
pertinent information about folk tales. 

Most of the narrators upon these three occasions had left their homes 
to join friends at what might be called a “story-fest.” This may not be 
common, but it is not unheard of. There are certain stated times of the year 
when folk tales are recited for groups. These are on New Year's Eve, on the 
second day of the New Year, and on the evenings during Ko Shdogatsu, January 
14, 15 and 16. In the Kyétsuky6 area K6jin-Sama festivals are still held, as 
well as NijiisanyaSan. These two latter observances last far through the 
night. The night of January 14 is a special time for children to hear taies 
together. This is true in other parts of Japan as well. All the children are 
invited to one house where they are served dango (a sweet) and listen to stories 
until they fall fast asleep. They sleep there all night between the quilts 
spread out for them. At least once a year they get to hear as many stories 
as they can. 

We learned that even in this remote region itinerants of various sorts 
formerly showed up at certain times and most of them were good storytellers. 
Zaté, blind minstrels something like pilgrims, came but not in winter. We 
were told that thirty-foot deposits of snow are not uncommon here. Goze, 
women rather like zaté in their life, would come at planting time in the 
spring and again at harvest in the autumn. The special accomplishments 
of goze, however, were folk songs rather than tales. At New Year's the Saimon 
Katari would show up and stand at the entrance to houses and recite tales. 
There was an endless procession of medicine pedlars from Toyama, sometimes 
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as many as five at one time. Thus one may conclude that tales did not 
necessarily remain always rooted in a given locality. However, our narrators 
seem to feel that most of their stories they had heard in their own homes 
were part of an oral tradition in their families. 


Interest in collecting tales of this sort in Japan started to gather mo- 
mentum about thirty or forty years ago, and then mainly through the efforts 
and enthusiasm of Yanagita Kunio. He remains the central figure in the 
study of folk tales, and I am personally much indebted to him. Although 
a number of representative collections of these mukashibanashi were printed 
in the 1940’s, the war years slowed down plans for publishing them. After 
the close of the war, a few new collections, as well as two significant classifica- 
tions, have appeared. 

Disregarded for the most part by scholars of Japanese literature, a rich 
deposit of this folk literature is still handed down orally today in Japan. It 
reflects ancient faith and lore concerned with various episodes in the life of 
man—his birth, marriage, prosperity, death, and the life beyond. Usually 
simple in form, their earthy wisdom and humor serve both to instruct and 
to entertain. Although space does not in any way permit introducing a variety 
of examples or even one representative long one, it would be a pity not to 
share here one or two. This is one short story: 


Once upon a time a flea and a louse got into a big fight. The flea 
picked up a huge stone and threw it at the louse. The effort made the 
flea turn red all over. The stone lit on the louse, leaving a big black 
bruise on its back. Then the stone bounced off and hit the mosquito 
who was just a bystander. Its legs got bent. That is why fleas are reddish, 
lice have a black spot on their backs, and the legs of mosquitoes are 
bent.... 


And a longer one: 


Once upon a time there was a man who lived all alone. One evening 
a strange woman stopped at his place. She said that she was lost and 
asked to stay overnight. He could not get her to go on and finally let 
her in. She helped him with the work that night and again in the 
morning. When he came home in the evening she was still there, so he 
decided to ask her to be his wife and stay on with him. She worked 
very well and kept house well, but she was strange-looking. He could 
not find out where she came from. 

After some time had gone by, the woman said one day that there 
were to be memorial rites at her home and she asked if she could return 
for them. The man agreed. She set out with candles and rice, but the 
man decided to follow her secretly to find out where she went. When she 
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came to the embankment ahead, much to the man’s surprise, she jumped 
into the pond. In no time there started up a great croaking of frogs in 
the water. The man could only suspect that she was a frog, too. In 
great disgust, he picked up a big stone and threw it into the pond, 
Suddenly everything became silent, and he went back home. 

In the evening the wife returned. When her husband asked what had 
happened that day, she said that something terrible had happened. While 
they were in the midst of reciting sutras together, there was a big earth- 
quake, and a huge boulder had fallen onto the head of the bonze and 
the services had to be stopped. The man was now sure that his suspicions 
were right. He drove the woman out of his house, and she went off, 
weeping, toward the pond. 


And one more.... 


Once upon a time there was an old woman who loved to hear stories. 
She never could hear enough to satisfy her. Her son was a feudal lord. 
He had a big sign set up offering a rich reward to anybody who could 
tell stories until she had enough. Many came and tried, but with no luck. 
At last one said that he could. This is the story which he told. 

Once upon a time there was a great hollow tree. In the hollow at 
its base a big snake lived, all curled up. One day a crow flew over and 
perched upon one of the branches. The snake started to uncoil and stuck 
its head out of the hole. The crow saw it and flew off cawing. Then the 
snake coiled up once more. The crow flew back and perched upon one 
of the branches. The snake started to uncoil and stuck its head out of 
the hole. The crow.... 


And the story went on and on repeating the same thing over and over 


until at last the old woman declared that she had heard enough and asked 
the man to stop. 
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Four Hokkaid6 Sketches 


Shu Hajime 


The Bird With the Scarlet Throat 


T is the depths of winter now on the Nemuro Plain. All things that grow 
] and move on earth seem but barely:alive: they stand stiff and straight, 
as though the life had withered from them, or lie prone, or wriggle feebly 

as if to show that they are still just surviving. 

The earth in the grey forests is buried beneath frozen snow, and the 
tapping of the woodpecker has a hollow ring. The water of the rivers is hidden 
beneath ice, leaving nothing but the suggestion that, somewhere deep down, 
something is still moving. 

It was in early spring two years ago that I first set foot on this plain— 
the season when the snows had just begun to melt, when the hills and fields 
were clothed in a fresh, bright green, and when vast flocks of migratory birds 
were arriving home from the countries of the south. 
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Like a migratory bird myself, I too had come to the plain—in search of 
a bird with a red throat. It was a small thing that had brought me to this 
faraway land. Yet for me, to find the bird was of great importance, something 
on which I pinned all the dreams of long years. 

It had happened when I was only six. I was going to kindergarten at 
the time, and every morning I would enter its gate earlier than any of the other 
children in the hope of being praised by the teacher. One winter morning | 
ran, first as usual, through the gate, then, leaving my satchel in the room, 
went out into the small playground outside. Everything was covered with a 
thick frost, and I remember how cold it seemed. I thought of going on the 
swing or on the slide, but the frost was glistening on them too, so I gave them 
up and went to the sandpit instead. 

Here, I picked up the dead body of a bird. It was about the size of a 
robin. It was a miserable little thing, with a coat of a drab olive color, but 
the feathers at its throat were of a beautiful, dazzling scarlet. 

So clear and bright was the color that I could only gaze and gaze at it. 
Never before, I thought, had I seen such a beautiful color. It was far more 
lovely than the red of the camellias in the garden, or the red of the crayon, or 
the red lipstick of the young teacher who taught me to draw. 

As though I had found some priceless treasure, I concealed the bird sur- 
reptitiously in my pocket. All the while I was in singing class and drawing 
pictures, I was filled with awareness of the bulge in my pocket. Sometimes, 
I would press it lightly with my hand or open the pocket a little to peer down 
inside. 

I had found the treasure all by myself, and nobody else knew about it. 
Not even teacher knew I possessed something so wonderful. I could barely 
repress the joyful urge to show it off before the others. 

When I got home, I straightway laid the dead bird out on my desk and 
gazed at it long and intently. Countless times, I stroked the feathers at its 
throat with the tip of my fingers. 

Not wanting to show the dead bird to the other members of the family 
—this was probably the first time I ever felt the conscious desire to conceal 
something—lI hid the bird in the furthermost recesses of a drawer. 

Two weeks had passed when the general view began to be expressed that 
my room smelt. My mother was sure there was a dead rat somewhere; she 
moved the furniture and peered behind it, but found nothing. At last the 
trouble was traced to my desk, and the corpse of the bird, till then my own 
private treasure, was eventually discovered. Its eyes had sunk in, the flesh was 
spongy, and it was almost completely rotten. 

I had expected a thorough scolding from my father and mother, but | 
was let off unexpectedly lightly. It was a very rare bird, my father said, dan- 
gling it by its beak and turning it about with his finger-tip. My mother said the 
color of its throat was pretty, as though it had been stuck on afterwards, and 
she gazed at it in admiration. 
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This was the first time my interest was aroused in birds. And it was 
also the means whereby I learnt the joy in finding out things and solving prob- 
lems for oneself. I wanted to know the name of the bird, but nobody could 
tell me. Much later, when I was a first-grader at primary school, I at last 
learnt that it was called a nogoma. In Japan, I was told, it built its nest in 
Hokkaid6. Then, when autumn came, it migrated to the south. I conceived 
such a longing to go to the land called Hokkaid6, the home of the bird with 
the red feathers at its throat, that I even began to dream about it. 

When I was at middle school, my bookshelf was crammed with a fine 
display of books—almost too fine, in fact, for a middle-school student. They 
were all books about birds. Besides them, there were many pictures and articles 
cut from newspapers and magazines. There were two volumes that were my 
special favorites. They were a collection of photographs on bird-life by Uchida 
Seinosue—who later was to give me invaluable guidance and encouragement 
in my studies—and Shimomura Kenji. 

This two-volume work was my chief delight, and my respect for the 
scholar and the nature photographer who had made it was boundless. I made 
a resolution: very soon, when I was grown-up, I would become a bird photo- 
grapher myself, and the first thing I would do would be to photograph the bird 
with the red throat. To do so, I would go to Hokkaidé. 

Before dawn on August 6, 1945, my home town, Imaharu, was wrapped 
in the flames of war, and the whole town was burnt down in a few hours. As 
I fled, I carried with me my most precious belongings—my camera, the two 
volumes of photographs, and the box with the red feathers in it. 

I would go to Hokkaidé. Where in Hokkaidé, however, I had no idea. 
My decision to go to the Nemuro Plain was due to the acquisition of a very good 
friend in the year I graduated from university. He was a true son of Hokkaidé, 
born and bred on a ranch on the Nemuro Plain. He was much older than I, 
and I looked on him as a kind of elder brother. The chief thing that drew 
me to him was the stories he would tell of the Nemuro Plain—of its wide ex- 
panse lying at the foot of the mountains that stretched in a gentle curve from 
the peaks of Musa and Shari to the Okhotsk Sea in the east and the Pacific in 
the south; of its boundless forests of silver birch; of the great shoals of salmon 
swimming up its rivers; of brown bear, the old man of the forest; of the wild 
strawberries splashing the fields with crimson; of the owls flapping through 
the darkness; and, in the midst of it all, the little ranch where he had been 
born. 

The more I listened, the more I was attracted to the Nemuro Plain, till 
{ became convinced that it was the only possible place for me. 

On April 5, 1953, my childhood dream was realized, and I left Ueno 
Station in Tokyo on my way to photograph the bird with the scarlet throat. 
[ carried a camera my father had given me, and in my suitcase were packed the 
two books and the little box. Three days later, I got off at Nishibetsu, a small 
station in the very heart of the Nemuro Plain. From the station to the ranch 
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is a distance of nine or ten miles, and the road, cut through forests of silver 
birch, stretched straight before me into the distance. 

From time to time I would stop and look up at the branches just begin- 
ning to put out their buds, or touch the white bark of the silver birch, or watch 
the flight of the flocks of migratory birds through the branches. 

First on one hand, then on the other, appeared northern birds that | 
had seen before only in illustrated books on bird life or as stuffed specimens. 
Then, at last, I saw in a piece of bush land a bird with a red throat—a nogoma. 

I sat down by the roadside, took out the little box, and looked at the 
beautiful feathers that, 15 years before, had taken possession of my childish 
soul. A bird with just those feathers was chirruping now before my eyes. I 
walked a way into the bush and gently blew on the tiny, bright red feathers 
in the box. They scattered in all directions, turning over and over, and flut- 
tered away in the air. 

Just then, two large birds came flying in my direction out of the distant 
sky. The two black specks rapidly became larger, till they passed about 20 
meters above my head. Forgetting my camera and everything else, I gazed at 
them agape. They were red-crested cranes. I was so completely overwhelmed 
that I gazed at the sky in the direction they had gone for I know not how long. 
Well....! A month or two was no good in a place like this; this was a three- 
year job at least. 

It was not long after this that the ranch appeared between the trees. So 
this was where I was to live! To my eyes, it looked wonderful. Passing through 
the creaking gate, I strode along the path where the last snow still lingered, 
toward the farm buildings before me. 


Pastoral d’Eté 


GALLOPED through the stifling summer scents of the grasses, through the 
grove of silver birches, and climbed a hill covered with oaks. A cool 
breeze was blowing from nowhere in particular, and in the breeze, it 

seemed to me, I caught the smell of water. 

The midsummer sun was blazing above. I glanced for a moment at the 
round disc, then back to the vast plain of Nemuro, rolling away into a seem- 
ingly infinite distance. To my dazzled eyes, all was black and dreary, as though 
seen in the negative of a photo. Somewhere, I thought, I must surely see at 
least one or two people at work; but nothing moved. The whole Nemuro Plain 
was deep in siesta. 

From the bottom of the far slope of the oak hill, there began a vast plain 
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of damp, reedy land. In the 
very middle of this plain I 
could see the dull gleam of a 
swamp. The breeze now 
bending the reeds in its path 
arose, it seemed to me, from 
the middle of this swamp. 

I rode gently ahead. 
As we passed through the 
reeds, now at their full 
height, my _ short-statured 
horse sank completely out of 
sight. Today, as yesterday, 
I had come to the swamp to 
watch for red-crested cranes. 

Stretching myself up 
iit the saddle, I scanned the 
reeds around me near and 
far. Where the reeds ended 
and the marsh began, I saw 
something white—a _ crane. 
Just at that moment, two 
cranes flew straight up into 
the air. They did not fly 
away, however, but once more flew down into the reeds, about 600 meters 
away from where I watched. 





A short while passed, and the cranes repeated the same performance. 
From where I was, it was impossible to see what they were up to, so I rode to 
a wooded eminence a short distance away, from where I could get quite a good 
view. Through my binoculars, I could see the heads of the two cranes stretch- 
ing out from among the reeds. Both seemed in a state of extreme nervous- 
ness, and were stretching up their long necks as far as they would go, keeping 
an eye on something I had not yet seen. 

My binoculars moved slowly from right to left, from left to right. The 
tips of the reeds waved slightly, and, and were suddenly still. Something black 
had appeared. I gazed at the spot intently. The reeds were stirring—it was 
Old Bruin, the bear! Here indeed was a sight not be missed—the bear was 
trying to catch the cranes! Suddenly, the bear broke into a run. Just as swiftly, 
the cranes flew up into the air. Immediately, however, they alighted again in 
the reeds a short distance away. 

This kind of thing must have been going on between the cranes and the 
bear for some time. Then, just when my eyes were beginning to hurt from the 
long watch, I made an important discovery. Up till now, all my attention had 
been occupied by the two cranes and the bear, but suddenly I caught sight of 
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something white in the reeds at the edge of the binoculars’ field of vision. It 
was a baby crane. 

A baby crane at this season would be barely able to fly, and even if it 
could, would have difficulty in flying any distance. When, in the light of this, 
I turned the lens once more on the parent cranes and the bear, I realized the 
significance of the cranes’ actions. They were trying to attract the bear’s at- 
tention toward themselves, so as to protect their baby. And they were working 
their hardest to lure him just as far away as they possibly could. 

The bear, it seemed, was still completely unaware of the baby crane’s 
existence. Occasionally the positivn of the cranes and the bear was such that 
they would fall into alignment and—a grotesque sight indeed—the long white 
necks of the crane would appear emerging slowly from the back of the bear. 

Two hours, perhaps, passed in this fashion. Again and again, the cranes 
and the bear repeated the same actions, until it seemed the game would never 
end. One thing that was clear, however, was that the bear was fated to lose. 
The cranes were making a complete fool of him, and the distance between him 
and the baby crane was already considerably greater than before. He must 
indeed be dull-witted, 1 reflected, not to notice he was being duped. When the 
outcome is so clear, however, even the onlooker wearies of the game. This, 
plus my vexation at having left my camera behind, gave me the urge to make 
them jump. I was 600 meters away, and it was hardly likely that the bear would 
come chasing after me; even if he did, he could never catch up. So I shouted 
at the top of my voice—‘bang!” Another me, with the same voice, answered 
from the woods on the distant hills. 

In a flash, the cranes were cleaving their way through the tall, rustling 
reeds, running at a terrific speed straight across the tundra-like plain till they 
stood one close on each side of their baby. No sooner this, than they had fied 
again, all together, making for the forest beyond the open ground. 

The bear for his part started running in my direction. To my great 
surprise he came running over the marshy ground as light-footedly as though 
on dry land. I had heard that when horses put out to pasture were attacked by 
bears they could get away on dry land, but that it was hopeless on marshy land. 
Now I could understand. 

The bear ran about 300 meters at a stretch, then suddenly changed course 
and began to trot gently toward the forest on the right, in the opposite direction 
from where the cranes had fled. As it did so, two baby bears appeared ap- 
parently out of nowhere, and trotted off after it. So the bear too, I thought, 
had left its babies somewhere, while it amused itself in half a day’s fruitless 
crane-hunting. 

The cranes had gone, and the bears had gone, and the wide plain had 
suddenly become forlorn. Unnoticed by me, the sun’s rays had become gentler, 
heralding the approach of twilight, the unbearably oppressive twilight of the 
plain. Riding through the reeds to the top of the oak hill, I turned once more 
to look at the swamp. It was glistening with light reflected from the setting 
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sun. By its edge, the silhouettes of three cranes stood out in sharp relief. 
Just then, there again came from nowhere in particular a breeze bearing the 
scent of water. 

I galloped with the breeze down the hill, straight through the silver 
birch wood, and rode resolutedly on across the grass beyond. 


Dance of Death 


HE great Japanese oak, perhaps some 300 years old, that stands outside 

ik the window is busy shedding its leaves in the windless air. If one 

keeps the window open on a fine morning the curly brown dead leaves 

come floating in by the dozen, each leaf a warning that winter is hard at hand. 

About 100 meters from the window is a grove of silver birch, Japanese 

oak, and black alder. This grove has recently become a roosting-place for the 

crows living in the neighborhood, and every night about 300 of them gather 

here. It is one of my daily pleasures to gaze through my binoculars at the 
trees where they roost. 

This morning, as usual, the lenses of my binoculars reveal the crows at 
their various activities as clearly as if I could reach out and touch them with 
my own hand. Today, though, it is with a very special interest and expectation 
that I peer in their direction. Yesterday afternoon, in the larch plantation 
by the roosting-place, we scattered small paper bags containing poisoned buns 
of the kind used for killing field-mice. 

At last, my patience is rewarded. Two crows come flying out of the 
wood and settle on a silver birch at the edge of it. Leaning forward, they stare 
down at the earth with heads cocked on one side. Thus they remain for some 
five or six minutes, looking for all the world as if puzzled by what they saw. 

Eventually, one seems to make up his mind, and flies down to the earth. 
The other follows, and both sink out of sight under the grass. Soon, however, 
they both fly back to the branch they first settled on. Done it! I almost shout, 
for they are holding in their beaks white paper bags. The whole point of the 
watch this morning is to see what they will do with the bags now. 

As if the bags were toys, the two crows hold them in place with both 
feet while they tear the paper into smal] pieces and drop it on the ground 
below. I cannot see clearly, but it seems that they must be eating the buns. 

As all crows do after they have finished eating, they wipe their beaks 
clean on a branch. Caw, caw....a few cries, and they leave their branch to- 
gether and fly in a straight line to alight with a flurry of wings on the great oak 
tree by the window. 
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The crows living in 
this area have little fear of 
human beings. I take the 
lenses from my eyes, and look 
up at the crows above my 
head. They are gazing down 
at me as if wondering at this 
strange human peering up at 
them when, suddenly, one of 
them gives a strange croak. 
No sooner this, than it flops 
open its wings, lowers it head 
and plummets headlong 
down. There is a_ thud. 
Another thud, and the second 
crow has fallen. 

The two crows lie 
unconscious, like two frogs 
that someone has dashed to 
the ground. Yet they are not 
completely dead. Once more 
they give a reproachful croak 
that is more like a sigh, beat 
the ground vainly two or 
three times with their wings, roll their eyes convulsively and, from deep within 
their beaks, there issues a thick, semi-transparent liquid. A shudder goes 
through their bodies, and they are still. 

Motionless by the window, oblivious of all else, I watch the crows dying. 
Suddenly, irrationally, I am seized with a sense of absurdity. I almost want to 
laugh out loud. Perhaps it is to see life slipping so easily into extinction be- 
fore my very eyes? I cannot say. 





It is only very recently that we have begun to put down poisoned buns 
to kill field-mice on the Nemuro Plain, but the crows have long been exposed 
to the danger of poison. It is a fate, it seems, they cannot escape so long as 
they share their lodging with the brown bear. 

The Nemuro Plain, the metropolis of the crows, is also the kingdom of 
the brown bear. Even today, there is still no end to the damage caused by 
bears, and every year a number of domestic animals—sometimes even humans— 
fall victims to this king of the forests. It is an extremely serious blow for the 
stock farmer and dairy farmers to have their animals killed in this fashion. 
Whenever an animal is killed, strychnine is immediately smeared in the wounds 
on the corpse and a powerful trap set near by. Then, when night comes, the 
farmer climbs with a gun into the branches of a tree close at hand to wait for 
the bear’s appearance. 
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It is not impossible to catch a bear in this fashion, but I have seldom 
heard of the method having succeeded. The bear soon gets wind of the smell 
of the steel of the trap, and is very reluctant to come any closer. 

The bear may give the corpse a wide berth, but there is one kind of 
beast that, once it has discovered a body, will flock around it against all odds 
—the crow, the scavenger of the forests. 

One night I, too, am waiting in a tree, my gun at the ready. As I wait, 
a single crow that has flown along by chance peers down, cocking its head to 
one side, at the dead horse lying on the ground below, then flies off again. 
In almost no time, crows in their scores and their hundreds have hastened to 
where the carrion lies. 

Caw, caw, caw....shrill cries whirl rapidly about through the woods. 

Caw, caw, caw... .their cries fly across the fields and woods, summoning 
their distant fellows. 

The assembled army of crows, its number increasing all the while, 
draws up its forces on the topmost branches of the trees around the corpse. 
For ten minutes, twenty minutes, the crows in the branches stare fixedly down 
at the dead horse below. Some of them remain in the sky above, flying around 
in circles. 

Stage by stage, the army of crows gradually moves down from the top- 
most branches to the center, from the center to the lower boughs, and little by 
little the black ring encircling the corpse tightens. They assemble on the lower 
boughs, and at once an almost unnatural excitement seizes them. 

Crows cawing loudly, crows hopping on the branches, crows shifting im- 
patiently from foot to foot, crows struggling excitedly to push in front of their 
fellows, other crows defying them, beating with their wings and pecking, crows 
wildly snapping off dead twigs and dropping them below. A dead branch break- 
ing under their weight, crows are thrown of a sudden into the air, where they 
wheel about raising a mad, clamorous cry. 

There is the composed crow too, carefully setting the feathers of its 
wings, one by one, in order with its beak. The motions of its bill gradually 
increase in speed, though, until they reach a high pitch; it flutters its wings, 
buries its beak deep in its breast, pecking and tugging furiously, then raises 
aleg up between its wings and scratches its.head. 

The clamor continues for a while, then in a split second there falls a 
hush so complete that one could hear a pin ‘drop. Every crow worthy of the 
name simultaneously fixes its eyes, now the epitome of greed and ferocity, on 
the prey below. The silence continues till I feel I must cry out to break it. 
Minutes pass, minutes of silence and suspense, till a single crow suddenly drops 
to the ground below. 

As if at a signal, the whole flock flies down with a loud beating of wings. 
Slowly, they move toward the corpse. Now, they are seized with a second fit 
of excitement. With the prey but a few feet before them, they leap about, caw 
to each other, beat with their wings, peck at their fellows. If it is dusk in 
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the forest, the scene seems no longer real in its terror, and its devilish fas. 
cination is such that I feel an instinctive urge to join the flock in its dance, 
The eery feeling begins to assail me that there are others in the forest besides 
one dead horse, the crows, and myself—countless other nameless beings stand. 
ing beneath the trees, sitting on the lower branches, laughing as they watch 
the devil’s dance. The drifting white mist, surely, is but a manifestation of the 
ghostliness emanating from the vacant, far-staring, unmoving eyes of the dead 
horse. 

When the flock has reached the peak of its excitement, one crow sud- 
denly flies and alights on the corpse. Seeing this, the whole flock rushes to be 
first to reach the prey. They gouge out the eyes, pull out the entrails, peck 
holes in and tear at the skin with their sharp beaks. ‘The intestines, dragged 
out onto the earth, writhe like a snake as they are tugged to and fro in the 
beaks of scores of crows. Then they are pulled apart and torn to shreds. Some 
crows make off with these shreds in their beaks, fleeing to the nearby trees 
while others chase them. 

It is here that fate steps in. Those crows that were the first to fall on 
the corpse, those that were the first to eat the carrion, have chosen the short- 
cut to death. Where they have eaten, there they must die. Some fly off 
with lumps of red flesh in their beaks, hoping, no doubt, to eat it alone, away 
from their fellows. They have taken it to their graves. Some chase after their 
companions and snatch the flesh from their beaks in mid-air. In a moment, 
thus, death can change its dwelling. Those that have escaped death know 
nothing; those that have invited it, soon must know only too well. 

By the time the flock is asleep in its roosts and the owl, beneath the moon 
that bathes the forest in white light, has flown from its hole for its nocturnal 
hunt, the horse’s corpse has been eaten away beyond recognition and its ribs 
peer out dimly through the dark like a witch’s hand. 

From afar, the howl of a dog comes through the air as if frozen into the 
cold skies. Then, here and there in the darkness, pairs of pale green lights 
come silently closer. It is the wild dogs. They approach as if beckoned on 
by the witch’s fingers, and snap up the few remaining pieces of flesh. There 
is too little left, however, to satisfy their appetites. Rushing about frantically, 
they seize on the corpses of the crows fallen on the ground round about. There 
is a crunching sound as the dogs’ sharp teeth sink into the skulls, and the noise 
of swallowing. 

Tuwhoo, tuwhoo....The cry of the long-eared owl comes as if mocking 
me. Always when I have waited in vain for a bear and I hear that owl's ay, 
it seems to say to me, “Wait up in that tree as long as you like, you won't see 
any bear! Old Bruin’s walking in the woods miles away from here. Tuwhoo, 
tuwhoo....” 

The wild dogs have gone off unnoticed, and the voice of the owl dies 
away too. As | gaze at the stars above, they double, treble, quadruple, then 
form a great round cluster and begin to whirl round at a terrifying pace. 
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Then, just as suddenly, they make straight off through the darkness into the 
infinite distance... . . 
“You mustn’t go to sleep! 
What would you do if a bear came? 
You came to shoot bears, didn’t you?” 
I whisper these things to myself in some corner of my brain, but in 


“Bear coming? Let him come if he wants to! 
Tuwhoo, tuwhoo....go on, laugh, you brute! 
So sleepy....” 
And, when I finally awaken, the forest is bright with light. It is 
morning already, and the bear never came after all. So I shoulder my gun 
unused, and set off home to the ranch. 


The Daosanko 


HE horse on which my friend always rides about the ranch is very small 

T of stature, a mere 140 cm. or so. Its mane is long, its legs short and 

squat, and its hindquarters flat as if the flesh had been planed away. Seen 
browsing alone in the woods, it is somehow infinitely solitary and pathetic. 

The ancestors of this horse, which is known as dosanko-—an affectionate 
appellation for someone born in Hokkaidé—are said to have Leen introduced 
about 300 years ago into the southern coastal area of what was then called 
Ezo, by people who came to fish and trade with the Ainu. These people 
only stayed for the summer, and would go home to Honshi with their spoils 
as soon as the first winds of autumn came. The horses were brought to carry 
goods and transport fish between the trading place and the ships. When the 
human beings went home, they left the horses behind on the sea-shore. 

The herd of horses left behind on the coast was forced, if it was to sur- 
vive, to undergo the ordeal of the severe Hokkaid6 winter soon to set in. They 
would wander through the snow, biting at each other’s manes, tearing at each 
other’s tails, digging for the bamboo grass buried deep beneath the snow, till 
the only survivors were the strong horses that could stand the cold and hunger, 
and the weak horses, victims of the stronger ones, succumbed before the cruelty 
of Mother Nature. 

In this way, it was a mere handful of chosen ones that left any posterity. 
From parents to children, and to their children in turn, the years of suffering 
gradually wore away their bodies until the small horses that we can see today 
were at last produced. The dosanko is a true child of the rigorous yet magni- 
ficent climate of this northern land. 
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There is one story about the dosanko which is still a topic of conversa- 
tion among the people of the plain to this day. It happened one unusually 
snowy year, when a blizzard of extraordinary ferocity visited the Nemuro Plain. 

In this area, even when the snow is on the ground, the flocks of horses 
are scarcely ever brought into stables, but are left outside, where they keep 
themselves alive by digging with their front hoofs for the bamboo grass hidden 
under the snow. On particularly cold days or when it is snowing, they take 
shelter in the woods, which screen them from the wind and snow. 

The blizzard on this occasion, however, was particularly terrible—count- 
less persons died in it—and it came without any warning whatsoever. By the 
time people realized just how bad things were, it was already impossible to go 
out of doors. However used the horses might be to the snow, however well 
they could stand up to the cold, it seemed extremely doubtful whether they 
would be able to survive a blizzard as fierce as this. Nothing could be done 
to help them, however. For two days and two nights the wind blew and the 
snow fell, then the blizzard went as suddenly as it had come. Immediately, 
everybody rushed outside to search for the horses. One after another, the 
frozen bodies, buried under the snow, came to light. 

There was a certain ranch that kept only dosanko—l4 of them in all. 
These dosanko had been left in the snow like the others, but though the ranch 
hands searched for them for two whole days, there was no sign of them, not 
even their dead bodies. Some superstitious old people declaved that they had 
gone off with the blizzard to another, far-distant world. Some suggested that 
they were beneath the ice in the Nishibetsu River. One of the hands claimed 
he had seen hoof-prints he was sure were theirs, but when they investigated the 
prints were those of other horses. 
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On the morning of the third day the ranch hands, tired out with the 
search, were surveying the surrounding land from the top of a slight eminence. 
Facing them, there was another small hill, and the land between the two 
formed a small hollow. When they turned their eyes to this hollow, they saw 
something very strange. They blinked, rubbed their eyes, and stared at the 
same spot again. From the frozen snow, a large number of fine, white 
columns of steam were rising waveringly into the air. A hot spring? No! 
But in such a place, it couldn’t.... 

They decided to go and investigate. It was not far from the top of the 
hill, but the snow had drifted deep in the hollow, and the danger was great. 
Determined not to be beaten, however, they plunged ahead recklessly through 
the snow. When at last they reached the columns of steam, they found that 
it was rising from tiny round holes about one inch in diameter. The whole 
area was dotted with these round holes. 

With a mixture of apprehension and curiosity, they began to scrape away 
the snow. One, two, three feet. ...seven feet, eight feet, and at last they came 
to the bottom—to be confronted with the faces of the dosanko they had so 
long been searching for! Crazy with surprise and delight, the ranch hands 
grabbed at the snow around them and tossed it about in the air. 

In a daze, they went on digging. One by one their horses, still alive, 
appeared at the bottom of their holes. 

Eventually, the whole 14 were rescued unharmed. The horses had 
apparently taken refuge from the blizzard in this hollow, but had been 
gradually buried beneath the thickly falling snow, finally to be imprisoned under 
a layer of snow far deeper than the height of their bodies. Their breath, how- 
ever, had melted the snow, creating air-holes which linked them with the world 
above. 

One can only call it a miracle that every single one of them should have 
survived for two days and nights—perhaps as much as three or four—shut up 
like that in a refrigerator of snow. And yet, was it a miracle after all? Not just 
one of them, but the whole flock was saved. Put like that, it could not have been 
a miracle: it was the innate excellence of the dosanko, another magnificent 
testimony to their ancestry. 

All 14 horses were subsequently sold at a horse-fair, with the sole ex- 
ception of the best mare. They were scattered to the four quarters, leaving 
no trace behind them. The remaining mare, in her turn, passed away some five 
years ago. At the time she had one foal with her; this foal, the last on the 
ranch, has grown up now to become the most celebrated horse for far and wide. 
It is this horse that my friend rides today. 
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ART EXHIBITIONS IN TOKYO 
Elise Grilli 


HERE on earth but in Japan could one write about “Art, East and 
West?” This phrase is not applied to an occasional encounter, to 
what the French call “une confrontation,” when arts from opposite 

sides of the globe suddenly meet to their mutual astonishment. In Tokyo I 
have placed this title at the head of a long series of art reviews that have been 
appearing weekly for over five years. During this time there has never been 
a moment when the opposites of East and West did not meet in some Tokyo 
gallery, in a secret or open rendezvous, in a shy encounter passing each other 
by, or in a boisterous discussion haggling over advantages in a trade freely given 
and acknowledged. The bifocal view of my observations arises from this con- 
stant need for comparisons and evaluations of what is native-Japanese, what 
is more broadly Oriental, and what is the result of a confluence of East and 
West. These differences will occupy the major part of this article, with the 
addition of other characteristics which are more social than artistic, but whose 
peculiar conformations again reflect on the way in which ancient arts are 
exhibited and modern arts are produced in present-day Japan. 

If purists are worried over racial encounters in the arts, one can at most 
shrug it off with the fatalistic Japanese phrase of “shikata ga nai”—it cannot 
be helped, it cannot be stopped. This interchange of art is, after all, no sudden 
phenomenon, even though it seems to have increased in speed and force in 
the years after World War II. Look back over the centuries and you will 
always find the arts among the most aggressive of travelers, carried in the 
knapsacks of soldiers, in the pouch of missionaries, and in the bales 
of merchants. How else can one explain the countless pieces of evidence 
that have scattered the style of late Roman or Hellenistic art all the way from 
Damascus to Ireland, and from Spain to T’ang China? There have been 
numerous examples of an “international style,” during the Middle Ages during 
the Renaissance, flaring up and dying off, giving way to local variants, and 
meeting again in cousinly amity. Along the much-traveled crossroads of our 
globe the art-encounters are almost too interlocked to be disentangled. On 
the Japanese islands, on the “Ultima Thule” most remote from surging con- 
quests and epidemics, the waves of foreign influences have been lapping more 
gently, rising and subsiding at different periods of history. One can still clearly 
separate the strains that came from India and from China, from the Portu- 
guese and the Dutch. 

Today in Tokyo the arts of East and West are meeting constantly when- 
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ever a ship docks, an airplane lands, or even via the waves of television. But 
is this then so remarkable? Does it not also happen in Paris and Brussels, in 
New York and Rome? Yes and no. Most cultural capitals of the world have, 
of course, much experience with the “international style,” but in such amal- 
gamated form that the nationai strains are hardly to be separated. Perhaps 
the same uniformity will ultimately prevail in Japan. I do not believe 
so—or at least I cannot foresee it very soon. The exhibitions that I have 
been watching so closely seem to indicate another sort of resolution. 

Japan has always received, borrowed, absorbed foreign influences; has 
always been reverently worshipful of great contributions from the other con- 
tinents; and has always quietly proceeded to transform the new ideas according 
to some deeply-rooted native pattern. Today, again, this process is taking 
place before our very eyes. The “westernization” that has affected all aspects 
of Japanese life during the last hundred years has by no means accomplished 
a gray uniformity. The more avidly foreign influences are welcomed in regard 
to clothing, food, architecture, and all forms of art, more steadily and stub- 
bornly is the oldest heritage revered and preserved. But I will here confine 
myself to the arts of painting and sculpture which I have observed most closely. 

Let us look at oil painting—surely a method without precedent in 
Japan and one that is most joyously welcomed when it comes over from Paris 
or New York. All the “isms” of the past eighty years have been examined 
and pursued by Japanese artists, with more or less success, with greater or lesser 
degree of assimilation. Japanese painters are daily filling Tokyo galleries with 
all styles of oil paintings, from the most representational to the most aggressively 
abstract avant-garde. Now and then a Japanese painter wins his laurels at an 
exhibition in Venice or Sao Paulo, or does even walk off with an American 
Academy Award, as did Okada Kenzo in New York in 1957. But please note 
that the men who are noticed abroad are always chosen for some special “Japa- 
nese” element in their work. The European and American leaders, from 
Mondrian to Hartung and Franz Kline, admit their indebtedness to an Oriental 
patternization, space division, or calligraphic rhythm, which is derived from 
Japan more than from any other Asiatic country. And if this Oriental in- 
fluence is true of oil painting, it certainly emerges even more clearly in the 
colored woodcut prints and ceramics that are shown in Lugano or in Chicago. 

These observations can certainly have no chauvinistic basis in a non- 
Japanese critic like myself. I am here not trying to glorify any strain of a 
mystic Japanese quality. I am merely pointing to the evidence of a certain 
native Japanese art sensibility, especially to a feeling for space, pattern, and 
natural textures, which are at least two thousand years old in Japan and which 
repeatedly rise to the surface to dominate foreign influences. 

In the art exhibitions of Tokyo, East and West may be said to confront 
each other in the following ways: At the extremes stand the entirely uncon- 
taminated (or nearly so) opposites, which are at this moment far from hostile, 
almost openly enamored, yet determined to preserve their specific individuality. 
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Between these opposites there stands a series of imperceptible gradations and 
comminglings; some are simply dull hybrids, with half of each parentage clearly 
showing; some are ugly miscarriages of impossible conformation; some are 
rebellious innovations, aggressively self-conscious without any real strength for 
survival. And then there are the intimations of a new breed—as yet nameless, 
inarticulate, hardly aware of a new identity—owing their outward form to 
Japanese design, but with a fresh admixture of emotional expressiveness tha: 
hails from America or Europe and even from the ancient Greco-Roman world, 
Individuality and emotionality have been grafted onto an old branch of Asiatic 
imperturbability. 

This barely nascent resolution of forces is as fascinating to observe as 
was that impact of the Gothic North and the Renaissance of the South which 
produced a Diirer, for example. In today’s Japan I can see the fusion most 
clearly in those areas where old materials or techniques predominate and yet 
prove receptive to the new spirit. This happens primarily in calligraphic ink 
painting, in woodcut prints, in some aspects of sculpture, in architecture, and 
in ceramics. In music and the dance the old antipathies still rule, insisting 
on a sharp separation of styles and a mere tolerance of opposites. 

The deep inner strength of native Japanese traditions—as contrasted 
with modern China or Java, for example,—has many firm reasons. Partly it is 
due to the marvelous museum sense of Japanese collectors, whether these be in 
palaces, temples, or in private hands. Nothing of the ancient arts is ever aban- 
doned, unless it be lost through fire or earthquake. The oldest arts stand close to 
modern life, even in Tokyo and Osaka, not to mention Kyoto or Nara. Ina 
constant stream of great exhibitions the ancient masterpieces are brought to 
Tokyo. It is not at all extraordinary to witness in the most populous of modern 
cities an aggregation of medieval Chinese paintings from Tun-huang, even 
older ritual bronze vessels; early Buddhist arts from the monasteries of Mount 
Koya; examples of all styles of scroll painting; and all the extant works of 
Korin or Kenzan. Nor are these historic treasures necessarily displayed in lofty 
museum halls; they are brought directly to the people, to those modern emporia 
of food, clothing, and amusement thet we call department stores. 

It is difficult to explain abroad some of the powers and functions per- 
formed by department stores and newspaper presses in Japan. Nearly all 
catalogues, even those of government-sponsored art exchanges, will carry a notice 
to the effect that the “X Press” provided financial aid and publicity, the “Y 
Store” provided its gallery, and the National Museum furnished the art experts 
for selection of the works. Such exhibitions are not skimpy left-overs from 
museum shows; quite the contrary, they are often more extensive and resplend- 
ent than governmental financing permits the museums to be, except for those 
occasional prestige exchanges that bring Mexican or Iranian or French art to 
Tokyo in a massive survey. 

These department store shows are the envy of all visitors to Japan, since 
nothing like them exists in any other country. Some of the finest and most 
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complete exhibitions I have attended were staged in Tokyo’s department stores. 
It does not appear strange to find Iranian arts dramatically displayed a few feet 
away from humdrum Japanese housewares, or American woodcut prints hung 
in a gallery equipped with tatami mats and delicate flower arrangements. Ad- 
mission is free in most cases. Housewives can do their shopping en passant, 
and students can buy their paper and pencils in a section nearby. Tantalizing 
smells of food drift over from a restaurant across the partition. The crowds 
that fill these exhibitions come without the awe and restraint imposed by 
museum halls. It is all very lively, noisy, crowded, and exciting—all part of 
a busy and crowded life. 

All through the year the shows change weekly in every department store. 
At certain peak seasons they rise to a crescendo of activity in which every store 
tries to outshine the other in the magnificence and the importance of its ex- 
hibitions. The immense sums spent on art exhibits by supposedly hard-headed 
commercial enterprises like department stores and newspaper publishers can be 
explained only by the fact that in Japan art does pay, if not immediately and 
directly, then in a long-range scheme of publicity and prestige. 

The basic reason for this incredible generosity of private and commercial 
displays of art, in addition to the museums and educational institutions, is the 
insatiable interest in art manifested by the widest strata of society. Of the 
ninety million inhabitants in Japan, a large proportion are constantly prac- 
tising some sensitive manipulation of shapes and materials. Their fingers are 
made unbelievably skilful through a long tradition of handicrafts. Their eyes 
are sharpened to all the nuances of rhythm and proportion inherent in calli- 
graphic writing. A religious ceremonial marks all beginnings and endings of 
the seasons, all farming activities, sports, building construction, greetings and 
farewells. The actual exhibition of works of art thus becomes merely a height- 
ened and intensified version of a common experience, a distillation by extraordi- 
narily talented persons from the same well-spring that is tasted by all. 

Lest I be suspected of rhapsodizing and exaggerating a national propen- 
sity for participation in the arts, I adduce the evidence of Tokyo’s gigantic 
Municipal Art Gallery in Ueno Park. The labyrinth provides wall space for 
about two thousand paintings and these walls are re-hung every two weeks or 
so, all through the year. The annual total of the works of painting and 
sculpture, calligraphy and photography and all forms of handicrafts far tran- 
scends my power of calculation—and also my physical endurance in viewing. 
In comparison with these mammoth exhibitions all the large “independent” 
shows in Paris and New York appear ridiculously puny. New York is still talk- 
ing of a “stunt” show in 1958, when 1,500 paintings were hung in the arena of 
Madison Square Garden. This number would be beneath the notice of any 
major art association in Japan. 

Needless to say, these gigantic shows are quite useless for genuine evalua- 
tion. Where every artist has to shout and gesticulate for attention, the effect 
isa bedlam where the noisy works almost nullify each other. But not entirely 
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—here and there a “needle in a haystack” does get found. Some critic has 
mentioned it; some dealer has noticed it. In Japan this is the only way in which 
even a fragment of the prolific art-output can ever be shown to the world. 
From these huge mass exhibits the next step leads to a smaller group show; 
then to a one-man show in a small, quiet gallery; and finally to the accolade 
of regular annual showings on the calendar of a reputable dealer or a depart- 
ment store. 

The conventional places for art-viewing—museums and art academies— 
are less effective than abroad. It must be remembered that the whole idea of 
national galleries is less than half a century old in Japan, and that the former 
Imperial Household collections and temple treasures have only recently been 
placed under governmental supervision. Private ownership still maintains a 
tight clutch over some of the greatest historical arts; with some justice these 
private collectors are proud of their fine curatorship which has so well preserved 
the fragile treasures of a long historic past. But there is still a lack of that 
public-spirited transmission by bequest which has created the magnificent Amer- 
ican museums. 

As a result it is often difficult to find the location of certain works of art, 
and it is always necessary to request humbly a paternalistic permission to study 
them. The Japanese museums do not have the power of dramatization and 
education that has in recent years lifted many museums in Europe and America 
from the status of mausoleums to that of art schools and social centers. The 
tremendous public interest in the arts explains the frequency, the lavishness 
and the astronomical attendance figures of the exhibitions in Tokyo. The 
interest bubbles up organically and chaotically; the fulfillment of that interest 
still shares some of these characteristics. Unless one lives in this environment 
and brings to the exhibitions the foreknowledge and the steady patience of the 
Japanese public, one’s impressions are bound to be compounded of blinding 
flashes of occasional magnificence, followed by dark intervals of waiting, all lack- 
ing in a sense of chronological development, and with frequent frustrations 
of a show announced and whisked away before one could rush to it. Exhibi- 
tions collected with incredible expenditures of painstaking effort are often shown 
for a few days and then disappear into limbo. One cannot plan ahead, arrange 


one’s travels, study more seriously before or during an exhibition. 
Historic treasures and modern experiments, purely classic strains and 


muddy admixtures, East and West in close proximity, popular mass shows and 
esoteric rarities, peaks of the highest achievements and a broad stream of folk 
crafts, all these pass in a constant panorama through the Tokyo exhibition halls. 
The stream is lively and organic and plentiful, ever transforming itself, flooding 
the observer with its riches, or swamping him with its rumbling chaos. 

There is no other city on earth where it could be more rewarding to 
follow the arts in their historic achievement and in their newest unfolding, and 
surely no place other than Tokyo where this pursuit can become 8 
exasperating through lack of planning and foresight. 
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Tange Kenzo 
No Friend of Tradition 


Charles S. Terry 


ENSEI, SENSEI!” demanded the young girl from her darkly lit corner 

“S of a Tokyo cabaret. “Won't you build me a bird cage? Please?” 

Sensei looked up and grinned, but refused to answer. The girl 
coaxed a little longer, but eventually either tired of the subject or realized that 
she had pressed it about as far as a bar hostess ought. She wandered off to fetch 
a drink, and Sensei resumed his serious conversation with the man who had 
come with him. 

One wonders what the bird cage would have looked like, for Sensei 
was Tange Kenzo, a perfectly genuine sensei (the word means “teacher,” but 
the personnel of bars, cabarets, and the like are prone to employ it indis- 
criminately to paying guests) and, what is more, the shining light of contem- 
porary Japanese architecture. 

Tange Kenzo is so much in demand these days that he probably would 
not have time to undertake a bird cage even if he wanted to. During 1957 
and 1958 he completed four major buildings, began two more, traveled to 
Brazil to act as a judge in the architecture section of the Sao Paulo Biennial, 
returned by way of the United States and Europe, wrote a book on the Katsura 
Palace as well as several long articles, and, in his spare time, defended himself 
most articulately against his fairly numerous critics. 

A medium-sized and seemingly leisurely man of forty-six, Tange is a 
dynamo. Merely to get him on the telephone is a major operation, and to corner 
him in the flesh requires days of constant effort. When finally captured, how- 
ever, he gives the impression of having all the time in the world to give to 
you alone, whom he seems at that moment to regard more highly than anyone 
else in the world. A charming host with impeccable manners, he has that rare 
knack of making you feel that all the good ideas he voices are in fact yours, 
and that he is simply agreeing with you. 

For all his affability, however, Tange has caused as many heated con- 
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troversies as any other Japanese architect, perhaps more. The most obvious 
reason is that he is an imaginative architect in a world where imaginative 
architects are always controversial. Another is that a number of his buildings, 
notably the Tokyo City Hall and the Hiroshima Peace Memorial Center, are 
so prominently situated that they would evoke disputes whoever designed them. 
Still another is that Tange, more than anyone else, is the spokesman for the 
anti-traditionalist school of Japanese architecture. 

As it happens, the one thing of which almost all Japanese are genuinely 
proud is Japan’s tradition, and anyone who attacks it is asking for a fight. 
Despite this, Tange ardently propounds the idea that tradition must be over- 
thrown, that unless it is viciously attacked it sinks of its own weight. He has 
even gone so far as to tell an audience in Hawaii that for all of him they could 
have the tradition of Japanese residential architecture, since in any case it is 
better suited to Hawaii's climate than to Japan’s. This sort of talk tends not 
only to shock the Japanese public, but to offend a number of vested interests, 
among whom not the least vocal are the Western architects who have espoused 
the principles of building seen in Japanese teahouses and in the Katsura Palace. 

If there is little in Tange’s quiet friendly manner that suggests iconoclasm, 
there is even less in his background. He was born in the port town of Imaharu 
in Shikoku, the smallest of Japan’s main islands. Shikoku, whose shores are 
bathed by the beautiful Seto Inland Sea, is blessed with a rather more hospitable 
terrain than most of Japan, as well as with a sunny climate, and most of its 
people are even today engaged in agriculture. Tange’s father, however, was 
the manager of a local bank, and Tange, though not exactly born with a silver 
chopstick in his mouth, was at least spared the privations of Japanese farm life. 

His early youth seems to have been uneventful. He attended primary 
and middle school in Imaharu and then went across the Inland Sea to Hiro- 
shima for high school. Though he remained in Hiroshima only three years, 
he still has a warm affection for the city, and since its time of trouble has 
contributed greatly to its reconstruction. Aside from designing its most dis- 
tinguished architectural monument, the Peace Memorial (see Plate 4), he has 
taken an active part in the broader phases of its city-planning program. 

In 1935 Tange entered the Department of Architecture at the Tokyo 
Imperial University (now simply the University of Tokyo). At that time the 
future of architecture must have looked fairly bright in Japan. It was an era 
of economic expansion, and although the expansion was tied to ill-fated military 
activities, it nevertheless meant a good deal of new construction work. Further- 
more, more and more young Japanese architects were traveling to Europe and 
coming back with a knowledge of the Bauhaus movement and the New Architec- 
ture. Thanks to them, bright new ferroconcrete buildings were beginning to 
appear in this land of wooden architecture. As if this were not enough, Frank 
Lloyd Wright, Bruno Taut, and others were convincing the West that there 
was more substance to traditional Japanese architecture than its inflammable 
materials indicated. 
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Whatever the outlook in 1935, however, the beginning of the war with 
China in 1937 put Japanese architects back where they had been eighty years 
before, with nothing to work with but wood. Poor in modern building materials, 
Japan was feeding her entire supply into her military machine. 

After his graduation from the university in 1938, Tange went to work 
in the offices of Maekawa Kunio, then as now one of Japan’s most original archi- 
tects. Business was growing worse and worse. Looking back over this period 
Tange says, “There wasn’t anything to build, but I learned a lot about design 
while I was working in Maekawa’s firm.” 

Soon, however, he felt the urge to go on to something bigger. “I didn’t 
especially want to become a scholar,” he explains, “but I wanted to know more, 
so I decided to go back to the university. This time, however, I went into the 
Department of City Planning, and in the following years I started trying to 
combine what I knew about architecture with what I was learning about cities. 
I'm still trying, incidentally.” 

At school Tange gave at least one small sign of his independence. He 
was studious, and he read avidly, but he had little use for the lecture hall. 
According to one of his friends, class time more often than not found him in 
a coffee house listening to Beethoven. Tange himself admits that lectures 
attracted him little, and unlike most successful Japanese, who usually bend over 
backwards to mention the name of the teacher “who taught me everything I 
know,” he says, “There wasn’t anyone in particular whom I would say I had 
studied under.” 

But on second thought he adds, “Of course, I am much indebted to 
Professor Kishida,” referring to Kishida Hideto, a prominent architectural con- 
sultant and the leading professor of city planning at Tange’s university. Tange 
is indeed indebted, since it was doubtless on Kishida’s recommendation that he 
was made an assistant professor of city planning in 1945, and it is partly due 
to Kishida that he is as well-known as he is today. Since Tange is a subordinate 
at the university, the customary Japanese practice would be for the designs he 
produces to be put out in Kishida’s name, with Tange listed as an associate. 
Kishida, however, has let Tange take the credit he deserves. 

And deserve it he does. Even as a student, he placed first in no less than 
three design competitions. Thanks to the war, his buildings were never erected, 
but his flair for design gained considerable recognition among architects. His 
big chance was to come after the war, when the competition for the proposed 
Hiroshima Peace Memorial was held. Tange’s design, with its airy openness, 
its clean lines, and its confident use of concrete and glass, marked him not only 
as the top contestant, but as an accomplished architect, no longer to be described 
as “promising.” 

The Peace Memorial Center, which opens with a simple, but dramatic 
parabolic arch (visible in the distance underneath the building in Plate 4), 
consists of a museum, shown here, an assembly hall on one side, and an audi- 
torium on the other. As it turned out, the Center was long abuilding, and by 
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the time of its completion in 1955, conservative opposition to Tange’s futuristic 
planning had caused the scrapping of his design for the auditorium which 
instead was put together by a local architect. In the meantime Tange went 
on to win the competition for the design of the Tokyo City Hall and thereby 
to embroil himself in an even louder dispute than the Hiroshima Memorial 
caused. 

Like the Memorial, the City Hall (Plate 2) rests on pilotis and features 
a translucent exterior composed of glass and louvers, the louvers in this case 
being made of galvanized steel instead of concrete. From the moment the design 
was published there were cries of “waste space.” Particularly offensive to 
conservatives was the open first floor, which is now glassed in, but which Tange 
originally intended as a space for automobiles (the mezzanine would have served 
as the first floor for people). It was argued that Tokyo had too few automobiles 
to justify a plan of this sort, and that the open space would merely serve to 
shelter loiterers. In the end, city bureaucrats managed to grab most of the first 
floor, and Tange was able to save only a small lobby at the west end of the 
building, but the swirl of automobiles now rampaging around the skirts of the 
City Hall at least justifies his theory that pedestrians and vehicles ought to be 
separated, even if it may not justify his particular mode of separation. 

Tange’s building is not to be the only City Hall in Tokyo. The city 
owns a large tract of land in this area, and eventually several other buildings will 
have to be erected here for city offices now housed in obsolete buildings. Tange 
argues that there should be a comprehensive plan which would not only provide 
space for city government, but serve as a symbol of the city itself. To this 
end, he has published designs for such a center (model shown in Plate 3), in 
which the present City Hall would serve as a secretariat with the remainder 
of the administration housed in a twenty-floor structure and the city assembly 
in a low, freely-styled building located between the two high-rise office blocks. 
The whole thing would rest on a platform, which would connect with the 
mezzanine of the present City Hall, and which would serve not only as a public 
space, but as a means of separating vehicles from pedestrians vertically. Under- 
neath the platform there would be parking space and lanes for incoming and 
outgoing automobiles. 

Tange’s plan has not been officially doomed, but its future looks dim. 
One of its chief features is that it gathers the entire city administration, ex- 
clusive of one or two more or less independent bureaus, on the west side of the 
railroad lines cutting through the city’s property. This appears very sensible, 
since the railway lines are too important to be moved in the foreseeable future. 
Recently, however, the city announced plans for a second City Hall on the other 
side of the tracks, and it seems clear that the municipal government has no 
intention at present of adopting an integrated plan such as Tange’s. 

In announcing the design for the new building, incidentally, the city 
rather pointedly stated that it would be a completely “practical” edifice, and 
that there would be nothing symbolic about it. 
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“Of course,” one critic has pointed out, “there will be something symbolic 
about it—it will symbolize government by bureaucracy, and it will symbolize 
lack of foresight. It would be better all the way around if we drew a very clear 
line between what is ‘practical’ and what is merely expedient. Experience has 
shown time and again that the ‘practical’ point of view is usually impractical 
in the long run.” 

Tange himself takes much the same view. “Our government,” he says 
acidly, “is always re-constructing, always clearing up after a disaster. It never 
sees the need to prevent disasters by adequate new construction programs. An 
atrocious amount of money is wasted on plans that are too small in scope even 
for present needs. There was all that hubbub when I advanced the idea of 
making provision for automobile traffic in the City Hall, and then before two 
years had passed the streets were clogged with traffic. What this means is simply 
that our bureaucrats cannot see two years ahead. 

“Just think,” he continues, “what has happened in Tokyo during the last 
ten years. From a state of almost total destruction the city has not only rebuilt, 
but expanded into the largest metropolis in the world. And what a mess it is! 
The necessary energy was there—a tremendous fund of energy that could have 
been used to construct a really beautiful city. But the Government failed to 
direct that energy, and I suppose we architects failed in not making a great 
deal more noise. Well, the energy at least is still there, and now the problem 
is to see if it can be redirected into more promising channels.” 

If Tange is outspoken on the problems of building a city, he is even 
more so on the need for new and original approaches to architecture in Japan. 
The whole question of the extent to which Japanese architects should rely on 
their tradition was warmly debated in the architectural journals during 1955 
and 1956, but it was by no means new at that time. Indeed, it has existed, 
at least in embryo, since the 19th Century, when Japan, having undertaken 
to adopt the material culture of the Occident, suddenly acquired the technical 
means of escaping from the past. Curiously, the West, which supplied the 
means, has often taken a critical attitude toward the uses to which they have 
been put, and Western critics are constantly urging Japanese artists and 
architects to look to the past. 

In Tange Kenzo’s view, the real difficulty with what most people call 
“Japanese tradition” today is that it comprises only one particular vein of 
Japanese architectural history, and that .an aristocratic one. Furthermore, 
whereas Wright and others have spoken, somewhat vaguely, of the “modular” 
features of Japanese houses, Tange objects, with support from historians, that 
this modularity was different from present-day concepts of modular structure. 
It was based merely on aesthetic considerations, rather than on the desire for 
a logical, functional arrangement of standardized parts, and it was aimed at 
artistic balance rather than structural balance. 

“The so-called traditional Japanese house,’” he argues, “was originally 
designed for noblemen who valued beauty of form above comfort, and who 
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cherished sentimental notions about unity between Man and Nature. Instead 
of good honest walls, there had to be huge openings which unified the interior 
space with the surrounding garden. To the Japanese aristocrat of the past, 
this garden was Nature—his own private Nature, which was not likely to cause 
him as much trouble as Nature in the rough might. 

“People are always saying that the communication between house and 
garden in Japanese architecture represents a deep love of Nature, and no 
doubt there is some truth in this, but it seems to me that this love was mostly 
confined to the upper classes. And it also seems to me that it was a pretty 
artificial sort of love at that. The nobles sat on their broad verandas, com- 
muned with Nature—or rather with their gardens—and composed elegant 
little poems which expressed a catalogue of feelings that Nature was supposed 
to inspire. If it rained, everyone put his thoughts to being tremendously 
sad. When there was a harvest moon, everybody had to be nostalgic. Were 
these feelings or conceits? And were they inspired by Nature or by simple 
introspection? 


“There was none of that nonsense on Japanese farms. The peasants 


knew what Nature was, because they were dependent on her, and you can 
tell by looking at their houses that they did what they could to keep out the 
wind and the rain. Still, prestige is prestige, and in modern Japan the houses 
of the ancient upper classes have more or less been accepted as standard. 

“In a country with constant earthquakes, heavy rainfall, frequent 
typhoons, and cold winters, the idea that everybody ought to be in constant 
touch with Nature is really rather absurd. Houses in Japan ought to be 
built of steel and concrete, and they ought to be much better insulated than 
they are. I admire the Katsura Palace very much, but I wouldn’t want to live 
in it, except possibly during August, and I can’t see why anyone would.” 

Tange believes that one of the principal flaws in Japanese society is 
the docility of the little people, who after centuries of autocratic government 
have all too often resigned themselves to submission. These people, he thinks, 
accept tradition because they have grown accustomed to accepting what the 
aristocracy metes out to them. What is needed, he claims, is something to 
make the public aware of its own strength and vitality, to make it break 
through the confines of tradition. 

“In the really creative periods of Japanese history,” he claims, “the 
principal active force at work has been the cultural energy of the common 
people, tearing away at a tradition upheld by the aristocracy. The tradition- 
alists are constantly pointing to the formal beauty of the Katsura Palace, but 
the Katsura Palace itself flouted the tradition that existed when in was built. 
Its basic lines are in the accepted aristocratic style, but it is a very free 
building, or rather set of buildings, and it contains in many p.aces elements 
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that were obviously adopted from the houses of the lower classes. In fact, I 
would go so far as to say that its beauty results from the conflict between old 
and new which it embodies.” 

Tange’s own house, which has been widely praised by architects, is 
closer in feeling to the “aristocratic” tradition than the above would lead one 
to expect. The whole building is raised one floor off the ground by concrete 
pillars, and a veranda runs the length of the second floor on the front. There 
are sliding doors all along both sides, and these are backed by shdji. The 
interior, which is severely simple (see Plate 5), is floored with tatami and 
partitioned with sliding panels bearing calligraphic paintings by Shinoda 
T6k6. Clearly Tange is not doctrinaire; though he opposes a slavish ad- 
herence to the aristocratic styles of the past, he nevertheless recognizes their 
beauty of form. 

He sees in Japanese history two primordial forces, one expressed in the 
fantastic shapes and patterns of prehistoric Jomon pottery and the other in 
the smooth regularity of the somewhat later Yayoi pottery. Throughout most 
of Japan’s development, he thinks, the Yayoi principle, which favors order 
and logic, yas been in the ascendancy, but the Jomon principle, which makes 
for instability and freedom of expression, has been lurking beneath the surface. 
It is the Yayoi principle that has produced the aristocratic tradition, but the 
Jomon principle that has prevented stagnation, in so far as stagnation has 
been prevented. In the modern world, he believes, the Jomon principle is 
visible in the urge for democratic freedom, for better living conditions, and 
for sheer novelty. To deny this principle, argues Tange, is simply to tell the 
Japanese people that they must forever be content with a tradition approved 
by the aristocracy; in short, with a substandard material culture. 

In Tange’s analysis there are three significant world movements in 
architecture today. The first is the technological school, exemplified by the 
“anonymous” architecture of Ludwig Mies van der Rohe. The second is the 
aesthetic school, which under the leadership of men like Eero Saarinen and 
Edward Stone, has reacted against the coldness and inhumanity of plain metal 
frames and glass walls. The third is what Tange describes as the “realistic 
democratic” school, led by such independents as Le Corbusier and Ernesto 
Rogers. 

Each of these schools has its counterparts in Japan. The technological 
school has natural affinities with the post-and-beam tradition of Japanese 
houses, and as a result it has attracted a number of Japanese architects. Tange 
considered himself to have belonged to this school until only recently, and 
indeed its emphasis on clarity of structure and simplicity of line are quite 
evident in his own house, in the Hiroshima Peace Memorial. Center, in a sleek, 
glass-sheathed factory he designed for the Tosho Printing Company in Hara- 
machi, and in the City Hall. The difficulty with the technological approach 
in Japan is that Japanese manufacturing and building techniques are not 
sufficiently advanced to provide the accurate gauging and perfect finishing 
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necessary for success. To a much greater extent than in the United States, for 
example, building materials are made and put together by hand, and hand- 
made buildings can never be given that quality of perfection that the tech- 
nologists seek. Tange felt that the exterior of the City Hall was marred by 
technological failures, and since he has come to the conclusion that failures 
of this sort are inevitable for the time being, he has in the past year or two 
shifted away from the technological approach. 

The aesthetic school, too, has followers in Japan, and a few of them 
have made noteworthy contributions to modern Japanese architecture, but as 
a rule aestheticism tends to boil down to reaction; or more specifically to an 
artificial sort of classicism in which the more decorative styles of the past are 
imitated in modern materials. The aesthetic school in Japan is fundamentally 
different from in the West. There, it is a reaction to the coldness of steel and 
glass; here, it is ordinarily no more than conservatism with a decidedly senti- 
mental bent. . 

Tange sees in the “realistic democratic” school the greatest promise for 
Japan. Technical perfection, he thinks, is impossible at this stage, but it 
should never be forgotten that techniques are an expression of man’s vitality. 
While recognizing the limitations, architects must make the most of the 
methods available. Buildings must be centered around man and man’s needs, 
and these needs change from time to time and from place to place. Above 
all, buildings should be suited to democratic life and to democratic society. 

This, of course, is a very flexible theory, and perhaps its very flexibility 
is what appeals to Tange most, since in the final analysis he is not a philoso- 
pher, but an artist. However he classifies himself, his buildings refuse to be 
pigeonholed. He has never been such a slave to functionalism as to ignore 
aesthetic effect, nor has he ever been tempted by the desire for aesthetic effect 
to ignore function. He argues against tradition, but often relies on it, and in 
almost any of his designs one finds the same justness of proportion seen in the 
houses of the past. 

In his recent works he has displayed a remarkable variety of styles. 
The Sumi Memorial in Nagoya, for example, is a heavy, solid concrete structure 
which hugs the ground in a fashion that none of Tange’s previous works, most 
of which are on stilts, would lead one to expect. The Sdgetsu Art Center 
in Tokyo, on the other hand, is again off the ground, but in its four bulky 
concrete posts, its box-like superstructure, and its heavy beams and girders, one 
finds the same emphasis on the weight and solidity of concrete as in the Nagoya 
building. Here, by sheathing three sides of the exterior and the two ends of 
the interior with purple tile, Tange broke the monotony of the concrete in 
a most dramatic fashion and at the same time provided a colorful background 
for the flower-arrangement school the building houses. 

There is a passing similarity to Le Corbusier in both these buildings, 
but Tange refuses to be disturbed by the accusation of copying. “Of course 
I keep an eye on Le Corbusier,” he shrugs. “Who doesn’t?” 
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Actually, Le Corbusier appeals strongly to many modern Japanese 
architects because of the success with which he handles unfinished concrete. 
The texture of this material seems to attract them in much the same way as 
the rustic Japanese ceramic wares of the past, and they consider its color 
quiet, tasteful, and pure—in a word, shibui, which is in Japanese a term of 
highest praise. Furthermore, Le Corbusier’s heavy walls and pillars represent 
an almost perfect antithesis to the typical Japanese house of the past, on which 
Tange’s views have already been cited. 

Tange’s own concept of “realistic democracy” in architecture is perhaps 
best expressed in his Kurayoshi City Hall and the more recent Kagawa Pre- 
fectural Office. The Kurayoshi building represented an attempt on Tange’s 
part to create a space that would correspond to the town meeting-places of 
Europe, which he believes are essential to democratic city government. 

“People talk of the openness of Japanese buildings,” he explains, “but 
whatever openness there is, it is not social openness. There is no such thing 
as a public square in Japanese cities, and if we are to have democracy, the 
public square is needed. Thanks to official cooperation, I think my colleagues 
and I managed to provide a space of this sort in Kurayoshi, but we were 
certainly criticized for it. One architect said to me, ‘We other people are 
always trying to use space as economically as possible, but you fellows just 
leave it wide open.’ This attitude may be understandable in the case of 
commercial enterprises, but in my opinion the open space in a city hall is of 
the essence. Without it, the building is not a civic center, but simply another 
office for bureaucrats.” 

The Kurayoshi City Hall, it might be added, won Tange the AIll- 
Pacific Award of the American Institute of Architecture in 1958, as well as 
a prize from the Architectural Institute of Japan. 

Perhaps the Kagawa Prefectural Office, Tange’s latest work, is also his 
most impressive. Composed of a long, low assembly hall and a high-rise ad- 
ministrative section, the building somehow reminds one of the corridor- 
surrounded pagodas of ancient Buddhist temples. Both blocks are set on 
pilotis, and the entire ground floor is intended as public space, enhanced in 
beauty by a garden court with a pond, a miniature mountain, and a series 
of rough rock carvings. The administrative block has wide openings which 
provide a view out over the prefectural seat, Takamatsu, and the nearby 
Inland Sea. Protecting the interior from glare is a series of terraces, which 
circle the building on each floor. These are supported by beams which, looked 
up at from below, bring to mind the eaves and rafters of monumental Bud- 
dhist halls. The roof of the building, which is also designated as public 
space, presents a marvelous series of sculptured patterns and color arrangement 
that show Tange to be a master of detail and of textures (see Plate 1). 

Here is a building which is not traditional, but which draws on the 
Buddhist architecture of the past; which is not based on a Western model, 
but which shows a complete command of Western concepts and Western 
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materials. It is particularly significant because it is the work of an architect 
who has set himself the task of creating a democratic tradition of architecture 
in a country which has never had one. 

Whether Tange will create a new tradition remains to be seen. One 
thing, however, is certain: he has arrived at a style of his own, and this in 
itself is a great accomplishment in present-day Japan, where architects are 
oppressed not only by widespread conservatism but by the worldwide tendency 
toward sameness. Tange has shown that it is possible to make use of the 
past, make use of the present, and still be individualistic. Perhaps that is his 
greatest contribution to Japanese democracy and Japanese architecture alike. 


EXPIATION 


Until when do you want me to sit 
On the volcanic rocks ? 

My love, 

I ache 

Like Prometheus bound to the rock. 
Until when do you want to bind me 
To these volcanic rocks ? 

My love, 

I am afraid 

I shall be burnt up by the flames 


Of the passion that is like the azaleas around me. 


Sasazawa Yoshiaki (1898- ) 
Translated by J. G. Mills and Fukuda Rikutaro 
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A Short Story 


A Bell in Fukagawa’ 


Kawaguchi Matsutaro 


“Br what exactly is your goal in life?” Engyoku was always asking me. 
“I want to be a novelist,” I would answer. 

Engyoku had little confidence in the ability of others, and he thought 
that goal somewhat unrealistic. He urged me to give it up while I was still 
young. 

“It’s risky business, trying to be a novelist. You can count the people 
who make a living by it on the fingers of one hand. It’s risky business, and it 
can't be recommended to a poor boy. If you don’t make a go of it, what do 
you do next? The world is a cold place, and you have to have something to 
fall back on. When you have something to fall back on they can’t fluster you. 
You always know you have a square meal coming. That’s what I want you to 
think about.” It had become a sort of routine speech. It told something of 
Engyoku’s nature: he disliked speculation, he feared dangerous or potentially 
dangerous callings, and he liked rich, secure people. 

“Rich people never cause you any trouble. I don’t care how fine a man 
is, he'll come for help when he’s out of money. There’s nothing more humi- 
liating than borrowing money, but a poor man does it without thinking twice.” 

He especially disliked people who paid no attention to appearances, and 
pretenders who talked a better game than they played. He liked the solid if 
not particularly talented person who supported his wife and children, who 
dressed with a certain verve, and who could come calling with a gift when the 


occasion demanded. He therefore objected to my literary ambitions. 


*For information on the background and tone of this story, see the translator’s note on p. 226 
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“There’s nothing in the world as bad as a scribbler down on his luck. 
I’m not telling you to give it up if it’s what you want to do. I’m only saying 
that you have to find some other way to feed yourself while you're working 
at it. Start writing when you have a way to feed yourself.” 

His opinion never changed. In those days few people lived by writing, 
and the youth with literary ambitions had to worry first about supporting him- 
self. It seemed fantastic to Engyoku that someone of my scant talents should 
hope to present himself to the world as a writer. 

“I’m not one to give you bad advice,” he would say until I was tired 
of hearing it. “Think up a way to feed yourself.” 

I did not have the confidence to argue back, and I had no idea where 
to begin when I was told to go out and find work. Finally I asked in despera- 
tion: “What do you want me to do?” 

He seemed to have been waiting for the question. “You're in a strong 
position when you have something to sell. You want to have a shop of your 
own, I don’t care if it’s a small one.” 

“There are all kinds of shops.” 

“The quickest and easiest way is an eating place. A day’s business is 
finished in a day, cash comes in, everything is in order. Open yourself an 
eating place.” 

“It’s not as easy as all that. You need capital, after all.” 

“I know where you can find it. A very easy way for you to have yourself 
a shop. A sushiya, as a matter of fact, and a good location, too, just outside 
the Suzaki Quarter. If you go about it right, you'll have money coming in.” 

“If it’s in Suzaki, it must be the Yakko.” 

“You know about it, do you?” 

“Know about it—O-ito isn’t exactly a stranger here.” 

“Well, if you know about it so much the better. I'll be the go-between. 
Marry O-ito.” 

The Yakko of Suzaki had been opened by an acquaintance from En- 
gyoku’s days on the variety stage, a man who had not been sufficiently gifted 
to be a success on the stage himself and who, after his retirement, had made 
his sushiya into something of a Suzaki landmark. He himself was long dead, 
but his daughter and her husband were making a good enough living for them- 
selves when, early the year before, the husband died of tuberculosis. Thus 
O-ito was left a young widow with two children to support, the girl four, the 
boy two. Born and reared in Fukagawa, she had the brisk Fukagawa mannet. 


She took care of her two children and she tcok care of the shop, from the buying 
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of fish to the serving of finished sushi. She did a man’s work quite as if it were 
in the natural order of things. Engyoku was delighted with her. He was 
always on the lookout for a good husband. 

“Think it over. The children won’t remember their own father and they'll 
be lucky to have you in his place, and you'll never regret having O-ito for your 
wife. She’s a good sort, O-ito is. Being a sushiya might take a little getting used 
to, but it’s not so hard as all that, and the Yakko isn’t the sort of business you 
build up overnight. It’s ideal. You can study and have a way to feed your- 
self.” Engyoku was completely in earnest. 

I was startled, and could think of no answer. O-ito of the Yakko was 
not at all bad looking. She had a suggestion of buck teeth, it was true, but 
she had long, clean Edo legs and a full body that attracted men. I could not 
hope for a better partner if I was to follow Engyoku’s advice. 

“It’s all right for you to say so, but O-ito doesn’t much like me.” 

“I'll talk to her if you want me to.” 

“Let me think it over first.” 

I thought I could do worse than marry a pretty widow, however. With- 
out telling Engyoku, I paid a visit to the Yakko. It was in a row of cheap bars 
and restaurants on the lane leading up to the Suzaki Quarter: shabbily furnished 
establishments aimed at the man who wanted a drink to help him on his way 
to the quarter. The shop curtains, “Yakko” in white on a dark blue ground, 
hung almost to the gutter. The floor inside and the curbing outside had been 
carefully sprinkled with water. It all seemed very clean and fresh, just what 
one would expect of a shop in the busy part of Fukagawa. I parted the curtains 
and stepped inside. It was the middle of May, and O-ito had on a summery 
striped kimono, the sleeves held up by a pale yellow ribbon. The ornaments 
in her freshly dressed chignon were cleverly made to look expensive. She was 
at the counter finishing an order—to go out, apparently, since there were no 
customers in the shop. 

“Well. Come in, come in.” Her shoulders bounced jauntily in the 
motion of shaping the rice. “And what is the matter with you? What brings 
you to a place like this?” 

“Thought I'd like some sushi.” 

She laughed an open Edo laugh. “You'll have to wait. This is to go 
out.” She glanced over her shoulder. “There’s sake there, if you want to put 
iton to warm. Or if you want beer there’s some in the icebox.” Again she 
laughed happily. 


Engyoku had gathered the capital when her father opened the place. 
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Not one to forget a debt, she would come around several times each year with 
a gift, a basket of little fish or shells, perhaps, to tell of the Fukagawa season, 
We had long been friends. 

“You have no one helping you?” 

“It's a problem. A man in the shop might be dangerous, and a woman 
wouldn’t be much help.” 

“It must be quite a problem. How are you going to deliver that order, 
for instance?” 

“The boy from the saké shop in back will take it. I do have a girl, but 
all she does is watch the children.” 

“You're amazing. You make me ashamed of myself.” 

“Don’t think I’m doing it because I want to. What else am I to do, now 
that he’s gone and died on me?” 

“I don’t know, but it’s remarkable all the same, raising two children 
with no one to help you.” 

“Tell me more.” 

“I really do admire you.” 

“Thank you. But suppose you find me a husband instead.” 

“You're joking. Someone as pretty and hard-working as you ought to 
be able to find any number of good husbands.” 

“Now you're joking yourself. Who would want an old woman with two 
children?” 

“Almost anyone. A shop as prosperous as this, in the middle of a de- 
pression.” 

“Marrying me for my money?” 

“Oh, love and money both.” While this unusual conversation was going 
on, I warmed myself a decanter of saké and sat down at one of the tables. She 
took out a medium-sized saucer, quickly cut up a few slices of fish, and pushed 
them toward me over the counter. 

“You'll have to make do with this.” There was Edo in her brisk minis 
trations. When she had finished the order, she put it in a basket and took it 
to the saké shop in back. 

“I’m sorry. You must have been lonely.” She let her sleeves down and 
sat opposite me. “And how is Engyoku?” 

“He alway feels better when spring comes.” 

“And as his health improves his language gets worse.” 

“Exactly.” 

“Worse and worse as the years go by.” 
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“But he goes on worrying about you just the same.” 

“That's very kind of him. But he almost strangles me with kindness. 
I never know what to say.” She poured herself a cup of saké. “Or to you either, 
for that matter.” She looked up at me. “I suppose he told you. I suppose he 
said you should marry me.” She thrust her pale face forward. I was too con- 
fused to answer, and she went on: “He told me when I stopped by in March.” 

“He told you what?” 

“He was very flattering.” She laughed, and I could see a gold tooth far 
back in her mouth. “He said you wanted to be a novelist, but you didn’t have 
much chance. He said you ought to have a shop, and maybe if you worked 
long enough at writing something might come of it. He remembered that I'd 
written a haiku or two myself, and he thought I'd be just right. Well. Suppose 
I teach you to be a sushiya and let you study writing.” 

“He said it to you too, did he?” 

“And to you. That’s why you’ve come.” 

I could think of no answer. So he had spoken to both of us. It was good 
of him to want to protect me against the risks of literature. Still I could 
not wholly rejoice at the thought of becoming the adopted husband of a lady 
sushiya with two children. 

“You're the same age as me—I’m sure you are,” said O-ito. 

“Am I?” 

“Would you like to marry me?” 

“You should be more indirect.” 

“Why? We're not exactly strangers. In fact we know too much about 
each other. If you don’t like me just say so. I won't mind. I'd only have to 
work harder if I had you for a husband. I can’t really give Engyoku the answer 
he wants.” 

“I see. I wouldn’t be much help?” 

“Help—you'd be a stone around my neck.” 

“You're being rude.” 

“But isn’t it the truth? What can a sushiya do with a hatching writer?” 

“I could boil the rice.” 

“You're joking again. When a person knows how to boil rice he’s a real 
sushtya. It will take you five years to learn, I don’t care how hard you work 
at it.” 

“Five years to learn to boil it and five to learn to serve it?” 

“And five years to learn to buy fish and five to learn to get it ready.” 

“T'll be an old man.” 
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“And so I have to turn you down.” We both laughed. I had some sushi 
and a decanter of saké, and managed to keep the conversation from descending 
to gloomy subjects. 

“Stop by now and then whether you're going to marry me or not. There 
never are any customers during the day.” She looked at me with those enticing 
eyes. 

I did indeed stop by now and then, and have a cup of afternoon saké, and 
exchange blows with her. Reared by the Suzaki Quarter, she could speak 
bluntly, and she showed no sign of embarrassment when the conversation turned 
to bold details of goings-on between men and women. Since the customers were 
almost always on their way to the quarter, she had rather lost her reserve. 
Frequently I was the one who was blushing. She was a good drinking com- 
panion, the best I could think of when I was tired and needed a change. 

“But won't people talk if I come too often?” 

“Will that bother you?” she asked, a malicious twinkle in her eye. 

“Not me. What about you, though?” 

“Not a bit. I've lost my husband, and I’m busy looking for another. 
What could be more natural than for candidates to come calling?” 

“I’m one of the candidates, then?” 

“Well, you may have something else in mind.” 

“I do not.” 

“But you don’t want to be a sushiya, and you want to study writing, and 
you can’t support yourself, and you don’t much like me but you'll marry me 
if you have to.” 

“But I do like you.” 

“I have two children.” 

“I know you do.” 

“So you can study writing, is it?” 

“Oh, stop it. I’ve told you that isn’t the reason.” 

“How much money will you need to study writing?” 

“It’s not a question of money. You don’t become a writer by studying a 
certain number of years. If you're lucky and write something good you're 
famous tomorrow, and if you have bad luck you're still at the bottom ten years 
from now.” 

“I imagine most people have the bad luck.” 

“That's the safe way to think of it.” 

“If two years would finish you, I wouldn’t mind supporting you.” She 
was not joking. “But I couldn’t go on indefinitely.” 
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“It’s not as if you were to support me while I was taking a course.” 

“But I feel sorry for you, willing to marry a sushiya because you want 
to study.” 

“I don’t know what Engyoku said, but that’s not how I feel at all. 
Studying is one thing and you are another. If you don’t mind the idea your- 
self, 1 don’t mind at all—becoming the father of two children.” Lured on by 
her seriousness, I had become rather serious myself. 

“All right. Shall I have you marry me?” She was joking again. “If 
you will, then, please.” 

“I really want to. I’m serious.” 

“It won't do to be serious.” 

“You don’t like me?” 

“No, I suppose I don’t. And then again I like you too well.” 

“Very strange.” 

“Very strange.” We drank again that night. I can drink no more than 
a pint or two of saké myself, and O-ito was always a flaming red after a few 
swallows. Both of us were fond of saké nonetheless. 

“Do you go to school to study writing?” 

“School wouldn’t do much good at my age. What I need to do is just 
write.” 

“But you can write anywhere. You don’t have to marry a sushiya.” 

“Even if I did write it wouldn’t bring in any money.” 

“You'd become famous, and then you'd be able to sell things.” 

“The trouble is how to get by till then. Once you start selling it isn’t 
as hard as Engyoku says.” 

“So the problem is how to eat until you begin selling?” 

“Well, I haven’t been on a vacation all this time. I can earn enough to 
feed myself. But there’s only one room upstairs at Engyoku’s place at Mori- 
shita, and I have no place to work. What I'd like to do is rent a room some- 
where and go to Morishita in the daytime.” 

“What you need is a room to work in?” 

“Rooms aren’t easy to find.” 

“Take one of the rooms upstairs. There are two of them. I'll rent the 
maller one to you. Engyoku shouldn’t mind. After all he wants to marry 
you off on me.” 

“I don’t suppose he’d mind, but—” 

“It may be a little noisy at night, but not as noisy as you think, and 


customers usually come early to gather speed on their way to the quarter. They 
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won’t interfere with your work. If you were to take a room of your own you'd 
have to worry about cooking, but here we can take care of you. In the restav- 
rant business it doesn’t matter if you have one or two extra peopie to feed. 
We can’t do much else for you, but I think you'll enjoy yourself. More than 
if you were with a really nice family.” She was quite in earnest. It was an 
unexpected piece of charity. I hardly knew, however, whether it would be 
wise for a bachelor to move in with O-ito and the maid and the children. 

“All you have to say to Engyoku is that you mean to marry me some 
day, and that you’re going to rent a room to work in for the time being. He'll 
be very pleased.” 

“But it doesn’t seem right, somehow.” 

“Why not? Asa matter of fact, it would be good to have a man around.” 

“Do you really mean it?” 

“I really mean it. It will be convenient for you and convenient for me 
too. Square your shoulders and come ahead.” 

But I had my doubts. Still it was just the room I needed to work in, 
and I told Engyoku of O-ito’s offer. 

“Move in first and marry her afterwards?” He smiled wryly. “Very fine. 
But people stay up late in that part of town, and I won’t have you sleeping 
late in the morning.” Since we had been living in the same room for more 
than a year and had begun to get in each other’s way, and since he had been on 
the point of having me take a room somewhere in the neighborhood anyway, 
he was quick to agree. His wife, however, did not think it likely that I would 
do much work on the second floor of a sushiya. Or so she said. I suspected 
that I had become one of the family and made the place little brighter, and 
that she did not want to see me leave. 

“O-ito’s place? Really, you shouldn’t.” 

But I had made up my mind. I had become fond of O-ito, born and 
reared in Fukagawa, sturdy and spirited as a man. I put together what little 
baggage I had, called a carter, and moved into the small upstairs room of the 
Yakko. Today there is little left of old Suzaki, but until about the end of the 
World War that quarter by the bay had a mood all its own. Surrounded by 
water, it was much cooler than the center of the city, and on evenings when 
the breeze blew in from the bay, a faint nostalgic sadness would come in with 
the tide smell. It was an incomparably better place to live than Morishita. 
The lane gave way to the moat around the quarter, along which willows trailed 
their branches almost to the water. A quiet, languid scene, without the stir 


that usually goes with places of amusement, ideal for someone setting out to 
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make himself a writer. The Yakko itself, built before the turn of the century, 
had stout pillars and beams, and the woodwork in the yard-wide hall was bur- 
nished to a sooty black but always immaculately clean. I put my desk by the 
window and thought it exactly the place for a producer of masterpieces. True, 
I was a little worried about what the neighbors would say upon seeing a strange 
man move in with the young widow. 

But not O-ito. “Oh, let them say what they want. But this will never 
do. You'll need more padding if you’re going to write masterpieces.” She 
called in a maker of cushions and had him make me a large thick one with a 
figured silk cover. She also picked out a cup especially for me and put it at my 
elbow with a tray of tea things, quite as if she had indeed taken a husband. 
She seemed most pleased. I was a little uncomfortable nonetheless. 

“This gentleman will be in the house from now on,” she said to the 
girl, O-shin, and the boy, Taminosuke. “You're to be very quiet while he’s 
working.” 

And so it came about that I would go to Morishita early in the morning, 
come back in the evening, sit down at my desk, and work on the play I had 
started. 

A native of Tokyo, I had always been fond of the theater. I thought I 
would become a playwright. The Imperial Theater had just then announced 
a competition with a thousand yen for first prize. What would a thousand 
yen be worth today? Five million or so perhaps. The deadline was three months 
away. I thought I would write a one-act play, a social drama in the manner 
of Chekhov. I had confidence in my plot and theme, and when I came back from 
Morishita to the sushiya in Suzaki I would sit down at my desk and not look up. 
0-ito was pleased at my earnestness. She would bring me tea and sweets. 

“You'll do yourself no good if you work too hard. Suppose you rest a few 
minutes.” 

She would sit beside me and peer at the manuscript. She had once written 
haiku herself, and she was glad I was working and glad to be of help. I 
would finish at Morishita around three, come back at four, and work steadily 
until ten. When, at the end of a month, I was able to read my first draft 
to her, she was moved to tears. 

“It’s good.” She was breathing heavily. “It’s very good.” 

“You'll help me more if you tell me what’s wrong with it.” 

“I wouldn’t know. I didn’t think you could write so well. It’s very 
good. You'll be a success.” She looked at me with swimming eyes. I had not 
expected such acclaim. Not being used to it, I was somewhat confused. 
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As I rewrote my play I came to see what I did not like, and on the night 
before the deadline I was still writing at one o'clock. Business downstairs fell off 
at midnight. At one O-ito took down the shop curtains and began cleaning up. 
The maid always put the children to bed in the larger of the two upstairs rooms, 
and went downstairs when O-ito had finished her work and come up. I could 
hear O-ito untying her obi. I was aching with fatigue. It had been a long fight 
—I had thrown my whole life into one slight little play, it seemed. I reread the 
manuscript, by now with some confidence. 

“Not in bed yet?” O-ite slid back the door. 

“Tomorrow's the deadline. I have to finish tonight.” 

“But can you go on night after night?” 

“This is the last night. Tomorrow I can sleep.” 

“You're amazing. Would you like something to drink?” 

“I might.” 

“T'll have something myself.” She ran downstairs and hurried back with 
beer and crackers. “You must be hungry. Shall I order something?” 

“I'm not a bit hungry.” 

“I thought beer would be best. Cold beer.” She opened the bottle. 
“Here's to your prize.” 

She touched her glass to mine and drank thirstily. She admired me more 
than I deserved, I was afraid. She had overestimated my talent. I was embar- 
rassed, but pleased. The pleasure changed to affection. Unable to hold back 
the emotions that welled up as I looked at the smiling face, I reached for her 
arm and gave it a decisive pull. As if she had been waiting, she pressed toward 
me and half fell over. Her frame was slight but filling out and the shoulder 
that came against me was round and firm. Though on the point of falling as 
I put my arms around her, she clung to me, and gave herself up to the flow of 
emotion. In my arms, she was breathing heavily, and she said in a small, 
strangled voice: 

“Will someone like me do?” 

It was so touching, this shyness over her lack of breeding, that I could 
do nothing but let the waters rush through the dam. There on the cold straw 
matting we came together like a pair of birds. 

The next morning I wrapped the manuscript and started downstairs. 

“Let me send it for you.” She came to the stairs, still in her nightgown. 
As she spoke she clutched at my chest and pushed me to the wall. “I give 
up,” she said, pressing her face to mine. “I give up.” 


“I'd rather die than leave you,” I answered with some exaggeration. 
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I gave her the manuscript and started for Morishita, and when I came 
back she was waiting for me in the doorway. “Go and have yourself a bath,” 
she said, handing me soap and a towel. Her manner had changed from the day 
before. “I sent it by registered mail. I’m going to light a candle. Go and wash 
yourself.” She pushed me outside. 

When I came back she had trays ready for the two of us. There was a 
candle before the house altar, and we offered a prayer for my success. 

I felt light and free, and that night I worked with her until the shop 
was closed, heating saké, washing dishes, doing odd jobs. 

“Why are you being so nice?” she said when the place was empty. “I 
don’t want you to be so nice.” She clawed at my back as she spoke. Everything 
had changed in the one night. 

When she finished her work she would lie down beside me in the smaller 
room. I gave myself to her, as if borne along on the wave of her pent-up 
emotions. There was strength, a will to live, in that young woman with her 
two children to support. In the strength was a rare power to love. Sometimes 
she would press her hands to my throat until I could hardly breathe. After 
the wave had receded, we would sleep as if drugged. 

Then one night, some two months after we had started sleeping together, 
we were startled from a deep, deep sleep by the wailing of a child halfway 
downstairs: O-shin, screaming as if someone had touched a match to her. 
Eyes heavy with sleep, O-ito jumped out of bed and took the child in her arms. 
O-shin must have been having a nightmare. She had evidently crawled out of 
bed and fallen downstairs. There was a slight cut over one eye. 

“Mother, Mother!” She clung to her mother and screamed. 

But O-ito did not seem disturbed. The next night she again came to 
bed with me rather than the children. 

“What if she wakes up?” 

“I’ve taken care of everything.” She showed me her left wrist, to which 
was tied a thin silk cord. Midway along the cord there was a little festival bell. 

“What is it?” 

“The other end is tied to O-shin. If she wakes up she'll pull on the 
cord and ring the bell.” 

She seemed very pleased with her work. But I was not able to smile. Her 
love had left the children and come to me. As for the bell and the cord, they 
proved to be of little use to O-shin. The bell rang an accompaniment to our 
caresses, however. More than once it rang all night. 


“Suppose we take the bell off.” 
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“It’s all right. What's wrong with having it ring?” 

“Somehow it bothers me.” 

“Oh, you'll get used to it as time goes by.” O-ito only laughed, and we 
went on ringing the bell each night. I can still hear it, that slight brass tinkle 
through the quiet room. One night it went on tinkling after we were asleep. 
Startled, we got up and saw that O-shin was sitting up in bed, joyously tugging 
at her end. The children were by now quite at home with me. I felt down. 
right paternal. I began to think that the second floor of the sushiya up that 
lane in Suzaki would be my home for life. Summer passed, autumn deepened. 

“It’s out, it’s out!” One night toward the end of November O-ito came 
running in like a lunatic. She had the evening paper clutched in her hand. 
| had rather been holding my breath, knowing that the announcement was due. 
I took the paper with trembling hand, and saw in a corner of the theater page 
the names of ten winning plays and playwrights. My own name was second 
on the list. No first prize was given. The ten plays were awarded equally, 
three hundred yen apiece. 

“You did it! You won! You won!” She flung herself on me, and tears 
were streaming over her cheeks. “Good, good, good!” 

“It was all because of you.” 

“It was because of hard work. You did a good job. A really good job, 
rewriting and rewriting, and staying up all that last night.” She pressed her 
face against my shoulder and she was weeping in open sobs. That last night 
had brought us together, opened the life trom which neither could now with- 
draw. 

“Do you suppose it’s true?” 

“Of course it’s true. Your name isn’t the only one, and there would be 
no reason to print a lie.” 

“So I have three hundred yen.” 

“It’s not the money. You're on your way now. You can be a writer.” 

“But three hundred yen will be good to have. I'll buy clothes for the 
children, and I'll buy a New Year kimono for you. I'll use the whole three 
hundred on you.” 

“No you won't. You'll use it to study with.” She scolded like an elder 
sister. Then she said in a low voice: “Shall we go look at the Imperial 
Theater?” 

“What would be the point in that?” 

“I don’t know. I sort of wanted to. Your play will be put on there, and 
I wanted to look at it. Let’s go.” 
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“What about the shop?” 

“We'll take a night off. One night won't make any difference. Do as 
J tell you for a change.” She closed the doors and prodded me into action. 
It was twenty minutes from Suzaki, the end of the streetcar line, to Babasaki, 
where we alighted at about nine. The theater was ablaze with lights, reflected 
from the palace moat. The white-tiled building floated up like a dragon castle. 

“It will be put on here. Isn’t that wonderful? Who do you suppose the 
actors will be? Maybe Sonosuke or Kanya? I do want to see it. I almost feel 
like crying, just to think about it.” She skipped along the stone embankment. 
It was the end of November, so chilly that one had to keep moving. We walked 
to Hibiya Park, shoulder to shoulder, then turned and walked back to Babasaki, 
stopping to look at the theater, and turning to look back at it again. Reluc- 
tantly, we made our way back to Suzaki at about eleven. We had a congratu- 
latory cup of saké, and, pleasantly intoxicated, we laughed and cried the night 
away. 

At length a letter and the prize money came from the Imperial Theater 
—my first money from writing, and indeed the most money I had ever had at 
one time. The piszy was never produced, however. More than thirty years 
have passed, and it stili waits to see the light of day. It nonetheless gave me 
my start as a writer. My second play, “New Morning,” was produced at the 
Nakaza Theater in Osaka. I weit to Osaka for the opening performance. 

“Why don’t you come along?” i asked O-ito. 

“I can't,” she answered, a little sadly. “But isn’t it fine,” she added in 
a small voice, “that you're a full-fledged writer?” 

“Hardly full-fledged. Maybe I can make a living, though.” 

“I’m glad I was able to help.” 

“We'll get married when I come back from Osaka.” 

O-ito did not answer. 

The Nakaza was not popular that month. It was only half full on 
opening night, and my debut was a chilly one. There was no applause when 
the curtain went down. Discouraged and somewhat ashamed of myself for 
having come all the way from Tokyo, I had a walk through the Shinsaibashi 
entertainment district and took a night train back to Tokyo. I telegraphed 
O-ito from the station. The prospect of being met by her revived my spirits; 
but she was not at Tokyo Station. 

“T'll meet you. I'll never forgive you if you don’t telegraph.” 

She had said it over and over again, until I was almost bored with her; and she 
was not there. Deflated, I went back to Suzaki alone. Engyoku was waiting 
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in the smaller of the two upstairs rooms. O-ito and the children were out, and 
the maid looked somehow dejected. It was nine or so in the morning. 

“I’ve been waiting for you.” Engyoku’s manner was stern. “There's 
something we have to talk over.” 

“About work?” 

“About O-ito.” 

“Where is O-ito?” 

“She decided to get married,” he said quietly. “I've heard everything. 
She didn’t know what to do. She even thought of closing the shop and marry. 
ing you, but she couldn't bring herself to it, with the children’s future to think 
of. It isn’t easy for a woman to run a place like this. For your part, you won't 
be in a mood to learn how to boil rice now that you're on your way to making 
a go of it as a writer. And on the other hand you aren’t quite in a position to 
have her close the shop.” 

“That I'm not,” I said weakly. 

“And so we have to think things over.” 

“But aren’t you the one that wanted me to marry her?” 

“I was. I didn’t think you had any talent.” 

“I haven’t done much to make you think so even now.” 

“You're a coming writer, and that changes everything. If you can write 
a play that good you don’t belong here. I can’t agree to your taking on two 
children when your career is just beginning. Leave her. Make up your mind 
to it. O-ito is already resigned to marrying a man with experience in the busi- 
ness.” He spoke as if it were a prepared address. He would not listen to my 
objections. He made me put my baggage together, loaded it on a cart, and 
took it to Morishita. Then he came after me, and led me back in tears. 

And so I returned to Morishita. I was not allowed to find out for myself 
how O-ito felt, to learn why she had decided to leave me. 

“I hear you had a crush on her,” said Engyoku’s wife. 

“She’s a good girl,” said Engyoku himself. “She saw that it wouldnt 
work.” 

“You talked her out of it,’ I answered bitterly. 

“She was startled when she read that play of yours. She was clever 
enough to see that she wasn’t up to being your wife.” 

“She overestimated me.” I was still not resigned. She did not come to 
see me, however, and it was not long afterwards that the announcement came 
of her marriage. Engyoku sent his wife to Suzaki with a present. 

“So it was true after all.” I was much disappointed. 
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“That's the sort of woman she is. When she saw that neither of you 
could be happy, she gave you up like a good Edokko.” 

It seemed that O-ito had given up the idea of marrying me when she 
read my prize play. She was a good Edokko indeed, withdrawing without a 
grumble when she saw it was an uneven match. She had all the decisiveness 
of Fukagawa. She went into action once her mind was made up, and took a 
sushtya for her husband. The shop apparently prospered. 

I somehow managed to make my way as a writer, and after ups and downs 
I became fairly well known. I said good-bye to old Engyoku and helped at his 
funeral. Since the war I have earned myself an amount of praise and an 
amount of blame as a writer and entrepreneur, an executive in a motion-picture 
company. The studio runs a school for actors, where I sometimes lecture. 
One day a girl came up after class. 

“I’m the granddaughter of Sasaki Itoko,” she said. ““The Yakko in Suza- 
ki.” She spoke in a very low voice, and blushed. I heard O-ito’s name for the 
first time in thirty years. 

“O-ito’s granddaughter?” 

“O-shin is my mother.” Her voice became smaller yet. 

This was O-shin’s daughter. O-shin was four when she sat there tugging 
at the festival bell, and now her daughter was a student here. How quickly 
the years had gone by, I thought. And how strange and interesting life could 
be! I took the girl to my room and asked of her mother and grandmother. 

“Grandmother is well. She is running a sushiya in Minami-senji' with 
Mother.” 

O-ito had lost her husband. O-shin had taken a husband and was run- 
ning the shop. Taminosuke worked for the Transportation Ministry in Sendai. 
I felt tears coming to my eyes at the thought of O-ito with a grown grand- 
daughter. 

“Tell your grandmother I want to see her. I can go there, or she can 
come here. Tell her that I want to talk to her about old times.” 

Admonishing the girl to study hard, I saw her to the door, and I thought 
of long ago in that Suzaki lane. The earthquake of 1923 and the bombings 
of 1945 had left nothing of old Fukagawa, and yet O-ito and I were alive and 
well. I thought of O-ito, an old woman with white hair. 1 wanted to see her 
again. But presently a letter came to my office, a formal letter on a long roll 
of paper. The hand was uncertain and wavering. 

“I do not want to see you,” it said, after thanks for my kindness to the 


granddaughter. “A woman changes as the years go by, and it embarrasses her 
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to see people she knew when she was young. I am enclosing an old picture. 
Please keep it, and think of the old days.” 

There was a yellowing photograph with the letter, a picture of the young 
O-ito of the Suzaki days. On her lap she held O-shin. I looked at the face of 
the little girl who had wailed halfway downstairs that night, and I could hear 
the tinkling of a festival bell. I understood why the aging O-ito did not want 
to see me. I did not answer her letter. Even now that yellow photograph sleeps 
in a corner of my desk, and with it a bell seems to tinkle. 


Translated by E. G. Seidensticker 


Translator’s Note 


Few Japanese words so defy translation as shitamachi. The dictionaries 
say “the down-town section” or “the low-lying section,” but that is not enough. 
Shitamachi carries rich associations with the merchant culture of Tokugawa 
Japan. The shitamachi of all shitamachi was the low-lying section of Edo, the 
plebeian flatlands that stretched in a crescent from Kanda to the north of the 
Shogun’s castle through Asakusa, Honjo, and Fukagawa to the east, and on 
south to Shiba. 

There lived the Edokko, “the child of Edo,” by his own admission the 
finest product of Tokugawa culture. He may not have been much of an in- 
tellectual. He may not have been a rebel, like the townsman of London or 
Paris, and he may not have had the solidity and the solvency of the Osaka 
merchant. But he had the Edo manner, the verve called iki and the savoir- 
faire called tsi. He loved his clothes and his pleasure quarters and his plays. 
His diphthongless speech was, as he himself put it, “something you could sink 
your teeth into.” He was hearty, open, quarrelsome, and clannish. The real 
Edokko was born and reared somewhere between Shiba and Kanda, as his 
parents had been and his children would be; and the rest of the world looked 
on with envy. 

But the shitamachi jécho, “the mood of the plebeian flatlands,” proved 
fleeting, and the Edokko did not do well in the modern world. An earthquake 
and a war destroyed northern and eastern Tokyo so completely that one is 
face-to-face with a miracle when one finds a building a hundred years old. As 
for the Edokko, he was always rather pleased with himself for not being the 
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businessman his Osaka rival was; and it was the businessman from Osaka and 
still farther south and west who made the new Tokyo, leaving the Edokko to 
brood over his lost birthright. 

The Edokko and the shitamachi are therefore intensely nostalgic symbols 
in a country that has changed too fast and with half its heart wishes it had not 
changed at all. Another writer introduced on the pages of this magazine, Nagai 
Kafi, has made the changing city the subject for a lifetime of writing. In the 
autobiographical vignette translated above, Mr. Kawaguchi tells us of several 
Edokko in the last days of the real shitamachi. The earthquake was only a 
few years off, and the World War had already brought the modernization 
described by Nagai Kafii, among others. 

Fukagawa, the setting of this story, was on the outskirts of the old shita- 
machi, and yet in a sense it is central to the shitamachi idea. Of the unlicensed 
quarters that grew up in the middle and late Tokugawa Period to rival the 
Yoshiwara, Fukagawa was perhaps the most glamorous. One may not partic- 
ularly admire the Kunisada beauty today, but evidently the Edo townsman did, 
and she is the Fukagawa beauty. Again, the heroine of the amorous Tamenaga 
Shunsui story is likely to be a Fukagawa courtesan. The Suzaki Quarter of 
this story was not precisely speaking the successor to the old Fukagawa Quarter. 
It was rather the result of a transfer when the Meiji authorities decided that 
one of the old quarters lay somewhat too near the Imperial University. Still 
it was heir to the Fukagawa manner, the shitamachi at its most dashing. 

The heroine, O-ito, is a native of Fukagawa, and her calling makes the 
scent of Edo yet stronger. She is a sushiya, the keeper of a sushi shop. Sushi 
is a dish that cannot be made to sound attractive to someone who does not 
know it: rice flavored with vinegar and served with strips of fish, usually raw, 
or with shellfish, seaweed, or eggs. It is almost the only dish which Edo, not 
noted for its cuisine, managed to pass on to the country. Even in Osaka a 
sushiya will advertise itself as Edo-mae, “straight from Edo Bay.” And even 
today the Tokyo sushiya, though he may have arrived from Sendai but last 
month, cultivates what is left of the Edo manner. 

Old Engyoku too is an Edokko among Edokko, and the Morishita of 
this story is another part of Fukagawa. Engyoku was a real person. He was 
a storyteller on the variety stage, and after his retirement he became famous as 
a writer of newspaper serials. Mr. Kawaguchi calls him one of the founders of 
“popular literature” or “mass literature” (taishti bungaku), in which category 
most of his own works are put. The long, affectionate portrait of Engyoku of 
which “A Bell in Fukagawa” is an excerpt is perhaps the best of them. He 
has also been active as a playwright and film writer, and he too is of course an 
Edokko, a native of Asakusa. 
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The Bell 
at Shinagawa-Ji 


Paul C. Blum 





Ss 


T was on a late autumn afternoon in 1952 that I came upon the Shinagawa- 
ji. An impecunious friend had chosen to put up at this temple for the few 
days he was spending in Tokyo, and I had offered to call for him on that 

day and drive him to the center of the city. The neighborhood had just 
emerged from the ashes of the war. The streets were still ill-defined and deeply 
rutted; ugly little houses stood in the midst of the rubble, looking very naked 
and forlorn. The temple itself was no better. It had been spared by the war 
but not by time or the elements: it was unkempt and neglected. Roof-tiles were 
loose or missing, and an extensive expanse of shdji was in tatters. Some children 
were playing in the courtyard as I drove in. I asked one of them to call my 
friend and while waiting for him, I wandered around. 

The garden, obviously, had been untended for years. Debris from the 
yards next door was piled high along one side; trash littered the ground; the 
shrubs had grown wild. In a far corner, atop what was probably an artificial 
mound, stood an imposing bell-tower that appeared to be intact. I walked 
over to it. 

A large bronze bell hung from the rafters. It was a handsome bell, 
covered with a patina that only time can give to bronze. On it were embossed 
figures and incised inscriptions that looked rather fine. My study of these was 
interrupted by the head-priest of the temple. He had seen me looking at the 
bell and had come out to attend me. From his comments on the carvings and 
from the way he deciphered the difficult characters it was clear that he was 
very proud of the bell. Was it a very old one, I asked, more to please him, 
really, than to satisfy my own curiosity. About 300 years old, he replied; it 
was one of the temple treasures and the temple was very happy to have it back. 
Back? Back from where, I inquired; had it been seized during the war, to be 
melted down for the metal? No, no, he replied; it had been returned from 
abroad after an absence of many years. My interest now aroused, I asked more 
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questions and I learned that this bell—like so many other Japanese art treasures 
—had been sold to a foreigner in the early years of the Meiji era. That was 
the time when Japan was modernizing rapidly and indiscriminately, when she 
was feeling self-conscious about her cultural heritage and either gave away or 
sold many of her treasures. The museums of Europe are full of trophies from 
this period—masterpieces bought for a song or exchanged for a Western gadget. 
The bell, it seems, had known just such a fate. 

Where had the bell been kept all those years, I asked. Switzerland, the 
priest said; it had been in the collection of some museum in Switzerland until 
a few years before the war when the Swiss Government had very kindly offered 
to return it to the temple. I know Switzerland well and wondered which 
museum had made the generous gesture. The priest could not recall the difficult 
foreign name; he had to go back to the temple and fetch his note-book. He 
returned, thumbing the pages. “Geneva,” he said; the bell had been returned 
from Geneva. Quickly I reviewed in my mind the museums I knew in Geneva; 
none seemed capable of housing a bell of this size. Did he know which museum 
in Geneva, I persisted. Slowly, with some effort, he read out the name. “A- 
ri-a-na,” he said. “Ariana Museum.” Something clutched at my memory. 
Ariana Museum in Ariana Park, where the buildings of the League of Nations 
stand today. Suddenly, a shutter opened on the past, and I remembered... . 


He was a small boy and very lonely. Boarding-school was not as bad as 
he had feared but he was homesick. All the old, the familiar, things now seemed 
so far away: his parents in America; his home and school in Yokohama, on 
the other side of the globe! In his room at the boarding-school were mementoes 
from home: a snapshot of the house on the Bluff; a group picture of the class- 
mates he had left behind, taken at an athletic meet a few months before; a 
few favorite books; a samurai sword he had received as a farewell gift. He 
kept them close at hand, to remind him each day of Japan. But outside the 
window everything was so strange, so unfamiliar! The rows of trees and the 
tidy lawns of Ariana Park, just below the school, extending to the shores of 
the lake, Lake Geneva itself, always ruffled and cold-looking and inhospitable; 
and the Alps beyond, snow-covered and aloof, with Mont Blanc on the horizon, 
so different from Mt. Fuji that he used to see from his bedroom window at 
home. Gazing at that distant mountain made him feel very homesick. To 
look too long seemed almost an act of disloyalty and he would shut the window 
and turn to his scrap-book, full of familiar faces and comforting memories. 

The school was one of those private institutions for which Switzerland 
is justly famous. It was called “La Chatelaine,” and it stood a good distance 
outside the city limits of Geneva, on the slope of a hill that overlooked Ariana 
Park. This park—which disappeared after the First World War to make way 
for the grounds and buildings of the League of Nations—contained in those 
early days a museum, Ariana Museum, which was on limits to the boys at the 
school. They had to have special permission to go into the city of Geneva 
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but, in their free time, or if not engaged in some form of sports, they were 
permitted to play in Ariana Park and to visit the museum. Neither park nor 
museum had particularly attracted the small boy until one day, on a school tour 
of the museum conducted by one of the teachers, he had been taken to the 
upper floors to see the natural history exhibits. There, to his astonishment, 
he found a replica of an Ainu hut, built to size, complete even to the bear 
tethered outside. He knew little or nothing about the Ainu but this was Japan, 
after all, and his classmates looked to him for further information. On the 
way back to school he found himself talking at great length about Japan. At 
the first opportunity, he returned alone to Ariana Museum, again visited the 
Ainu exhibit, then set off to explore further. He was not sure what he wanted 
to find but he hoped it would be something familiar. His sole reward was a suit 
of medieval Japanese armor, complete from helmet to footgear. It stood in a 
darkened corner and was rather frightening. This, too, was not the Japan 
he knew, the one he was searching for, but since it must suffice he remained 
there for a long time, looking at it. 

Then, one fine day, he came upon the bell. It was on the ground floor 
where he must have passed it many times before without taking notice. A ray 
of sunlight, this day, was fingering the bronze, pointing to the Oriental characters. 
Delighted with his discovery, he stood before the bell and stared at the carvings 
and the inscriptions. What a beautiful bell! It bore some resemblance, he 
decided, to the bell in the small temple at Kitagata, below his home on the 
Bluff at Yokohama, the one whose sweet tone he used to hear, winter and 
summer, as he lay abed. The sound of that bell was a haunting memory: if 
only he could hear it just once again! He glanced about him. The guard 
at the entrance had his back turned. The bell was resting on a huge wooden 
base. Quickly, he got behind it, and with his bare knuckles rapped on it 
lightly at first, then harder, harder... . 


Art and the 
Statesman 


Yashiro Yukio 





OKYO’S Ueno Park has long been the site of the Tokyo National 
Museum. Soon, however, there is to be a National Museum of Western 

Art also. The building, designed by Le Corbusier, is already nearing 
completion, and with the arrival of the 371 pieces of European art due to 
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be shipped from Marseilles at the beginning of March, everything will be 
ready for an impressive opening ceremony. 

The art works in question—308 paintings by celebrated modern painters 
ranging from Courbet and Delacroix to Matisse and Picasso, as well as 63 
pieces of sculpture by Rodin and others—are, formally speaking, being pre- 
sented to Japan this year through the goodwill of the French Government. 

The Japanese people, however, have been waiting for them impatiently 
for over 30 years. Originally, they formed part of a vast collection bought 
by the Japanese businessman Matsukata K6jird (1867-1950) in Paris, London, 
and other European cities after the First World War. One section of the 
collection, about 1,000 pieces in all, was brought to Japan in 1922, but the 
larger part of it was stored at various spots in Europe, customs duties and 
other factors making its return to Japan impossible. 

It was hoped to eventually bring the remaining works to Japan also, 
but the Second World War intervened. Some were destroyed, while the rest 
were confiscated as enemy property. 

However, as a result of negotiations carried out with the French Govern- 
ment after the signing of the San Francisco Peace Treaty, it was decided to 
present to Japan 371 of the works remaining in France which had been spared 
by the war. 

Around the years 1920 and 1921, the period when Matsukata was 
collecting most enthusiastically, I accompanied him almost every day on his 
rounds of the art dealers—an experience which served, incidentally, to advance 
considerably my knowledge of modern art. It happened, thus, that I was 
able to help to a certain degree in arranging the return of the former Matsu- 
kata Collection after the war. 

The person who worked most wisely and effectively in negotiations 
on the subject, formally carried on with the French Government in Paris by 
myself and Ambassador Hagiwara, was Yoshida Shigeru, at the time Prime 
Minister of Japan, who was a personal friend of Matsukata. After France 
had decided to present the works to Japan, I visited Mr. Yoshida one day 
to ask for further aid in arranging a fitting reception by the State for the 
long-awaited works. While I was with him, I heard a most interesting account 
of the motives that had led him, on the occasion of his participation as 
Japanese Prime Minister in the San Francisco Peace Conference, to intercede 
so eagerly with French Foreign Minister Schumann for the return of the 
collection, and of the arguments he used on that occasion. 

Many years ago, there existed in the Japanese Foreign Ministry a post 
known as “diplomatic inspector.” One year, Mr. Yoshida was appointed to 
the post, and set off to inspect the Japanese Embassy in Moscow. Hearing 
while he was there of the existence of a museum devoted to modern French 
painting, he went to visit it, and was amazed to find it a large and most 
splendid collection. While admiring its high artistic quality, he felt strongly 
that it was a marvellous advertisement for French culture for there to be 
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such an enormous collection of French art in Russia. 

1 was considerably startled to hear that Mr. Yoshida had seen the 
collection in question, for even experts were mostly ignorant at that time of 
the existence of such a superlative collection of French paintings in Moscow. 
After the Revolution, moreover, the Soviet Union closed its borders and it 
was extremely difficult for any foreigner to travel in the country, so much 
so that right up to recent times the only witness to the presence in Moscow 
of such a large body of French paintings was occasional references in various 
art-books to great masterpieces preserved in that city. In Japan, the existence 
of such an important museum in Moscow was almost completely unknown. 
In 1928, when I first visited the Soviet Union, the collection was housed in 
two museums known as “Museums of Western Art,” one displaying the works 
collected by Serge Stchoukine, the other works collected by, if I remember 
aright, Ivan Morozov. 

These museums were altogether unexpected and surprising places. It 
would have been difficult to rivai the quality and variety of their collections 
even within France itself. Of all the collections of modern French painting 
which I had the good fortune to know personally at the time, these Museums 
of Western Art in Moscow and another enormous collection kept by a Mr. 
Barnes at his house near Philadelphia in the U.S.A. were absolutely the two 
greatest. Now, what has happened to these works in Moscow since then? 
A number of Japanese men of art and letters have been invited to visit the 
Soviet Union in recent years, and have visited museums in Moscow and 
Leningrad. According to the reports they have published, the works on 
display in the museums of the Soviet Union seem to have undergone large- 
scale changes since the years following 1928, when I often used to visit the 
country. A large number of Italian Renaissance masters, Rembrandts and 
other important classics that once graced the Winter Palace Museum and 
Hermitage in Leningrad were bought by Andrew Mellon, former U.S. Secretary 
of Finance and one-time ambassador to the Soviet Union, and they are now 
installed in the vast National Gallery newly built in Washington. To fill 
their place, a considerable section of the modern French paintings formerly 
in Moscow seems to have been removed to Leningrad. 

Such questions apart, it was many years ago that Mr. Yoshida went to 
Moscow and saw this wonderful collection of French art which was almost 
unknown at the time in Japan. Yet the deep impression that he received at 
the time, not only of the beauty of French art but also and more particularly 
of the importance of cultural diplomacy, was stored in one corner of the 
brain of this veteran diplomat-statesman, to be recalled long years later and, 
by a totally unlikely chain of events, to stand to use in obtaining the return 
to Japan of the Matsukata Collection. 

At the San Francisco Peace Conference, Mr. Yoshida met French For- 
eign Minister Schumann, and told him how in the past he had come across 
a great collection of French art quite unexpectedly in Moscow, and how deeply 
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struck he had been by its artistic beauty. At the same time, he had seen for 
himself—Mr. Yoshida said—how the presence of these works in a foreign 
country was no loss to France at all but acted, rather, as an effective advertise- 
ment for her culture, creating for France friends in the very best sense of 
the word. He next brought up the subject of the Matsukata Collection. Such 
a relatively small section of French art, he urged, could hardly affect the 
great value of French art as a whole, whether it was kept at home or sent 
abroad. But if, on the other hand, it were presented to Japan, the effect 
would be very great. Mr. Matsukata had had a great sympathy for those 
Japanese people who loved French art and were studying oil painting yet 
were unable to see French art in the original. This being so, Matsukata had 
himself devoted much energy to collecting specimens of French art from 
different places—Paris in particular—intending to bring them to Japan and to 
set up a fine museum where people could see and study them. The Japanese 
people knew of this plan and were eagerly awaiting the fulfilment of his 
philanthropic intention. 

If the works in question were given to Japan it would, in the first place, 
be a way of realizing the long-cherished dream of Matsukata, and would give 
enormous chances for study and appreciation not only to the many painters 
and scholars in Japan but also to the ordinary masses of the people, and 
would engender a deep sense of gratitude at the goodwill shown by France. 
At the same time, from France’s own point of view, it would mean that a 
powerful advertising agency for French culture would be set up, complete 
with actual specimens, in Japan—a mighty source of inspiration for untold 
years to come. France could, in fact, hardly be a loser by such a magnanimous 
action. 

This is merely an outline of Mr. Yoshida’s approach to Foreign Minister 
Schumann; his actual words, one can be certain, were much more to the point 
and impassioned in their appeal. A proof of this is that M. Schumann yielded 
most agreeably to Mr. Yoshida’s persuasion, and agreed that the Matsukata 
Collection should be returned to Japan. 

One further thing it is interesting, perhaps, to note here is that the 
collection of French art which Mr. Yoshida saw in Moscow had been assembled 
chiefly by a wealthy Russian named Stchoukine who was often spoken of in 
art circles as a great buyer of French art, having himself gone to Paris a little 
before Matsukata’s great burst of buying in that same city. The originator 
of the collection which Mr. Yoshida saw in Moscow, thus, was the very man 
who, though their visits to Paris did not exactly coincide, can be considered 
a competitor of Matsukata in making purchases of French paintings. It is, 
surely, a rather charming coincidence that the impression received by Mr. 
Yoshida when, long ago, he saw in Moscow the collection of Stchoukine 
should, after so many years, have proved instrumental in persuading France 
to return the collection of his rival Matsukata to Japan. 
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70 Years of Kokka 


Haruyama Takematsu 





OKKA is an authoritative and luxuriously produced journal devoted to 
the history of Oriental art. Now in its seventieth year and eight. 
hundredth issue, it is undoubtedly one of the oldest magazines of its 

type in the world. 

Seventy years ago Japan was making an all-out effort to adopt Westem 
culture. Ancient tradition was being ignored or even deliberately attacked, and 
ancient works of art were being sold at ridiculously low prices to foreign 
collectors. Disturbed by this state of affairs was Ernest Francisco Fenollosa 
(1853-1908), a young American Harvard graduate who had come to Japan in 
1878 to lecture in philosophy at the Tokyo Imperial University. Fenollosa, 
impressed by traditional Oriental art, threw himself into the task of awakening 
the Japanese public, artists included, to its true worth. He was aided in his 
mission by Okakura Tenshin, who was the guiding spirit behind the founding 
of the Tokyo College of Art, and who served as the first principal of that 
school. Okakura, aside from laboring to train painters in the traditional styles, 
also devoted considerable energy to promoting Japanese art abroad, going to 
the United States at one point to head the Oriental section of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

Kokka was first put out in October, 1889, by Fenollosa, Okakura, and 
two or three other interested persons. The magazine was a surprisingly elegant 
one for its time. The format was large, and the paper well chosen; each issue 
carried color wood-block printing, and there were collotype prints by Ogawa 
Kazuma, a photographer who had traveled to the United States to study photo- 
graphic printing techniques. As it turned out, the production work was too 
good—the magazine was in financial distress before the year was out. Collapse 
was avoided by turning the management over to Murayama Rydhei (1850-1933), 
the president of the Asahi Newspaper Company, and Ueno Riichi, Murayama’s 
partner. Until only ten years ago, when the journal was put under the supervi- 
sion of the Asahi’s publishing department, it was supported almost single- 
handedly by Murayama. 

Much of the magazine’s value during this period was due to the scholastic 
and managerial ability of its managing editor, Dr. Taki Seiichi. Dr. Taki was 
the son of Taki Katei, a painter of the Nanga School, but rather than follow 
in his father’s footsteps as an artist, he chose, upon graduation from the Tokyo 
Imperial University, to join the Kokka staff. That was in 1897, and Dr. Taki 
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remained with the journal almost fifty years, until his death in 1941. At the 
same time, he served as a professor of art history at his alma mater, and his 
broad knowledge of his field enabled him to present in the magazine many 
invaluable studies, not only on Japanese, but on Chinese and Indian art as well. 

Taki was interested in finding readers in other countries as well as in 
Japan, and for a time he even got out an English edition. This did not last, 
but Kokka nevertheless became one of the few windows through which the 
West could view Japanese art, and it may even be that the journal has a larger 
following abroad than in Japan. Many prominent institutions, among them 
the Boston Museum, the Cambridge University Library, and the Hong Kong 
University Library, have been subscribers since the first issue appeared. Among 
its prominent readers is King Gustav VI of Sweden who, while still Crown 
Prince, visited Japan and startled a number of Japanese by remarking of several 
works of art they showed him that he had seen them in Kokka. 

Murayama Rydhei’s main purpose in taking over Kokka was simply to 
promote scholarly research in art, but he also wished through this medium to 
help preserve the art of the wood-block print, which was about to be swept by 
the new tide of modernity. Murayama made it a principle to include two 
color wood-block prints in each issue of Kokka, and he employed the best 
engravers and printers available. The latter were of the old school of Edo 
craftsmen, and their pride in their work was proverbial. One story has it that 
they refused to reproduce a painting of pigeons by the Chinese Emperor Hui- 
tsung, ordinarily considered a very capable artist, on the grounds that the down 
in the feathers was drawn with. such a stiff brush that it looked like the hair 
of a boar. 

Wher. the Chicago Exposition was held in 1893, Kokka displayed wood- 
block prints of an image of the Bodhisattva Fugen in the Tokyo National 
Museum, along with the 140 blocks with which the prints were made. The 
blocks had been carved with such consummate skill that they attracted a good 
deal of attention, along with the highest praise from the head of the Chicago 
Art Museum. 

Around the same time an Italian named Eduardo Chiossone (1833-1898), 
who had come to Japan to teach the techniques of copper-plate printing, became 
greatly impressed with Japanese wood-block methods and asked to meet a number 
of the printers. The Ministry of Commerce and Agriculture obligingly 
summoned three of them, named Mitsui, liyama, and Murata, to meet Chiossone, 
but although they dutifully came, they were so overcome by the awesomeness 
of being sought out by a government ministry and by the fact that Chiossone 
was a foreigner that they were unable to say a word. Chiossone’s attempt to 
talk shop with them was a total failure. 

Kokka succeeded to some extent in keeping wood-block techniques alive, 
but only at the expense of preventing its own expansion. It was impossible to 
print more than five or six hundred copies of each print, and when the demand 
for the magazine was greater than this, customers had to be refused. Murayama 
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was adamant about the wood-blocks, however, and he sustained losses incurred 
because of this policy. Unfortunately, in 1923 the valuable store of blocks that 
the magazine had accumulated was destroyed in the great Tokyo earthquake 
To make matters worse, it has become increasingly difficult to find craftsmen to 
make new prints. It now looks as though the woodcuts will have to be dropped 
before long. 


The Hawker of Roses 


Fukuoka Seiichi 





have been growing roses now for over twenty years. It was one of my visits 
to the Chelsea Flower Show in London that first made me resolve to take it 
up. To speak of “resolution” in talking about rose-growing may seem some- 
thing of an exaggeration; yet I had, in fact, been successfully resisting its temp 
tations for some years past. I have an inborn love of flowers, and was always 
growing something or other from the time I was small. When I grew up, 
though, and became a busy journalist, I had to give up such luxuries as “grow- 
ing” flowers and be content with having them bloom for me. In other words, 
I left aside the flowers that were troublesome to grow and got my pleasure 
from flowers like hyacinths and tulips, where you only have to bury the bulbs 
in the earth and leave them to flower on their own when the time comes. 

For many years, however, I lived as a correspondent in London. While 
I was there, it was one of my regular delights to visit the Chelsea Flower Show 
every spring, and I found myself particularly captivated by the magnificent 
roses on show there. Finally, at the last show during my stay in England, | 
fell, and ordered a dozen or so plants. The lure of the rose had proven too 
much for me at last. 

Hitherto, I had always forsworn rose cultivation as far above my humble 
abilities, so I had no idea how to set about it. This being so, I decided to 
make my order by going to the nursery with the most eye-catching display at 
the show that year and pointing to the flowers that took my fancy. The 
nursery I thus selected was Alex Dickson and Brothers—only rivalled, as | 
discovered later, by McGredy as the most world-celebrated English rose nursery 
of all. 

They would take the order, I found, but they would not deliver the 
plants until transplanting time in winter. That winter I was due to go back 
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to my job in Japan, so | decided to pay for the plants and get them sent on 
to Japan later. But, though they were ready to accept the order, nothing I 
could do would make them take the money. I was a complete stranger at 
Dickson’s, a mere passing sightseer from a foreign land, but the girl who at- 
tended to me refused to give ear to my protests: it was laid down that the 
customer sent the money after he had received the plants. I explained the cir- 
cumstances and we argued for a while, but I was defeated in the end and went 
home half resigned to the idea that I should never see the roses. 

In the summer of that year, the Japanese army started its adventures on 
the Chinese mainland. I became busier with work for my paper, and my return 
to Japan was delayed until March of the following year. Not long after I had 
arrived back in Tokyo, there arrived out of the blue one day the rose plants 
from Dickson’s, which I had forgotten all about. I was startled, and with it 
an indescribable feeling of happiness welled up in me. Dickson’s and roses 
had won me over completely. Even since then, I have, with very few excep- 
tions, grown no other flowers but roses. At this very moment, in my garden 
and my small greenhouse about 500 roses of 400 or so different varieties are 
growing. 

For long, however, I was a solitary gardener. I still had not really grasp- 
ed, I think, the spirit that imbued Dickson’s. When men feel some affinity 
with Nature, they tend often to choose solitude. The same thing applies to 
flower-growing, it seems, for at first I grew roses all alone in my garden with 
its high encircling bamboo fence. Roses are like beautiful women. Their 
natures, their expressions are many and varied—French roses, English roses, 
American roses, they all seem to display the special characteristics of their native 
lands. They are all roses, yet—and here lies their special charm—every single 
one of the thousands of varieties has its own individuality, just as human beings 
are all different in their faces, their dispositions and their behavior. 

In a sense, thus, my rose garden was my own, tongueless harem. I would 
often say this in fun to my wife, who was invariably scandalized. Eventually, 
though, as with the harems of Turkey, the time came for its emancipation. 
However much I might tell myself that I was alone, shut in behind my bamboo 
fence, no fence could act as a barrier to the scent of roses. Thick as the fence 
was, the strong scent would seep through it unashamedly, proclaiming to all 
the neighborhood the existence of my harem. Eventually, one bold rose-lover 
came rushing in and urged me to join ‘the local rose-growers’ society. The 
beauties of my harem promptly removed their veils, and since then have be- 
stowed their smiles on a whole host of visitors. And I myself?—I am now 
director of the society. 

My interest in rose-growing has changed completely, too, and I no longer 
enjoy it in solitude. Instead, I have acquired a keen interest in making as 
many of my friends and acquaintances as possible realize the pleasures of rose- 
growing, and even in making utter strangers enjoy the beauty of the flower. 
In the squares at the front and back entrances of Mitaka station near my home, 
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dozens of roses planted by members of our society bloom in all their glory 
throughout the long season from spring into autumn, delighting the eyes of 
the commuters that pass through the station every morning and evening. Our 
local society members, in fact, do nothing but plant roses all the time. 

The Ichikawa Rose Society in Chiba Prefecture has already laid down fine 
rose beds in front of the station there. There must be, by now, close on 200 
rose societies throughout the country, and we are working through the Japan 
Rose-Growers’ Association to put the same idea for rose beds into effect every- 
where. Already plans are going ahead for the creation of a large public rose 
garden in Tokyo. 

To infect friends and acquaintances who do not live in the neighborhood 
with my enthusiasm, I adopt somewhat high-handed methods. At some stage, 
I acquired the habit of sending rose plants as a gift to mark the occasion 
whenever a younger friend or junior in my office had a new house built. Even 
where the husband prefers his drink to his family and garden, that is not enough 
to deter me. It is the wife that matters. I know of no few cases where a rose- 
hating husband has gradually been converted from the bottle to the rose bed 
by his wife’s assiduity in cultivation. It is odd, but whenever a husband or a 
wife falls under the spell of roses, it almost invariably happens that the other 
one is infected too. 

I have a friend, again, a classmate at university and now vice-president 
of a certain life insurance company, who lives near Osaka, where his company 
is situated. Several years ago, when he came on a visit to Tokyo, I ignored all 
his protests and loaded into the return train with him close on a dozen rose 
plants for him to take home. The smile he gave was strained, but he did not 
have the heart to throw them away, apparently, and they were duly planted 
alongside the flowers his wife grew. Almost unnoticed, they invaded his wife's 
flower bed, until now this bed itself contains nothing but roses. His wife is 
now one of the leaders of the local rose-growers’ association, and my friend 
himself has become an enthusiast—so much so that a year or two ago in the 
spring, when he went to Scotland to attend an international life insurance con- 
ference, he took the chance to make a tour of almost every single important 
rose garden in Italy, France, Switzerland, Germany, England, Denmark, and 
other leading rose-growing countries. And last Christmas, he announced to me 
with delight that he had had cards from the new friends he had made among 
rose-lovers there. 

Many of those to whom I hawked my roses were annoyed at the start, 
but I pressed on regardless. Even I, to tell the truth, had doubts about my 
success, yet the yield was unexpectedly high. Even with people who had planted 
the roses in the first place half out of sense of duty, it only needed spring to 
come and the flowers to bloom once to win them over to our side. 

Even so, there is a knack needed in this “hawking” if it is to be successful. 
One has to give the victim large, fully-grown plants of some easy-to-grow variety, 
strong and with beautiful blooms, and to give them at the right time for 
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transplanting, between late autumn and early spring. Given these conditions, 
all he has to do is to plant them and leave them, and when spring comes they 
will bear fine blooms without fail. The beginner always hesitates because he 
is convinced from the start that roses are difficult to grow, but once his plants 
have actually bloomed the ice is broken. Once he knows he can make them 
bloom like other people, he gradually begins to study more and more trouble- 
some details—the use of pest-killers and fertilizers and other such technicalities 
—til] he ends up a slave to his roses. 

Among the beautiful, easy-to-grow varieties I use for my purposes are 
roses from all kinds of countries—Helen Traubel (America), Ena Harkness 
(England), Peace (France), Crimson Glory (Germany), Saturnia (Italy), Lewis 
Brinas (Spain) and others. There is no flower quite as international as the 
rose. The fifth edition of Roses lists 7,895 different varieties, of which at least 
1,500, possibly nearer 2,000, are being grown in Japan at the moment. Unfor- 
tunately, though, among all the varieties for beginners that I know, there is not 
a single one that was first created by a Japanese himself. 

Recently, however, a specialist friend of mine has begun hybridizing on 
a large scale, and an ever-increasing number of amateurs also are beginning to 
take it up. We hope the day is not far off when a new variety of rose will 
be produced that will embody some of the characteristics of the Japanese climate 
that produced it. If this is to happen, though, the rose-growing population 
of this country will have to be expanded still further, and with this in mind 
| am continuing to “hawk” my roses as enthusiastically as ever. 
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Changing Japan: VIII 


The Electric Power Industry 


Takahashi Saburd 


ITS EARLY HISTORY 

T was on March 25, 1878, that the first electric light was switched on in 
Japan. Ever afterwards this day has been celebrated by Japan’s electric 
power industry as “Electricity Day.” The first electricity supply under- 
taking appeared with the foundation in 1883 of the Tokyo Electric Light 
Co., Ltd., and, with the completion in 1887 of a power station with an output 
of 25 K.W., electric power was for the first time supplied for lighting purposes. 
The following table, which shows production of electric power (kilo- 
watts) in the years 1912 and 1926, covers not only public supply undertakings 

but private supply also. 





Public Supply Railway Private Supply 
Industry Companies for Own Use Total 
1912 Hydro 178,085 22,145 33,159 283,339 
Thermal 78,811 67,746 82,307 228,864 
1926 Hydro 1,003,274 667,066 305,630 1,975,970 
Thermal 383,584 180,096 407 320 971,000 


During this period great strides were also made in the technology of 
electric power transmission. The first power-transmission line in Japan was 
four miles in length, carried 11,000 volts, and was erected by a certain spinning- 
mill in Fukushima Prefecture in 1899. The development of hydroelectric 
power resources encouraged further construction; in 1907 the Tokyo Electric 
Light Company built a 55,000-volt line, 47 miles in length, between Katsura 
gawa and Tokyo, and by 1930 Japan possessed a total of 1,700 miles of 150; 
000-volt high-tension lines. 

During and after the First World War Japan's industry enjoyed a period 
of unprecedented prosperity. In consequence, between the years 1912-1926, 
electric-power supply undertakings underwent a remarkable expansion. During 
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this period invested capital 100,000 
increased eightfold, hydro- 
electric power output 8.5 

times and total power output 
6.3 times. 

The development of 81,308} 
hydroelectric power reduced ™™ 
the cost of electricity, and at 
the same time the expansion — / 
of the chemical and other in- / 
dustries provided a further 
stimulus to the increased 
production of electric power, 
so that electricity soon be- / 
came the primary source of sooo ZL 
motive power for industry. A 
In this period of 14 years the /} 
n in number of electric light 4.000 Py 
ctric installations increased 7.5 ¢ i / 
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tput income of electric power 
Oses. supply undertakings no less 
kilo- than 14 times. 20,0004 
cings Figure | illustrates the 
way in which the demand 
for electricity has grown in é 
Japan. If the sudden fall- u 
off at the end of the Second 
World War is ignored, it can 
be seen that the demand for 
electricity has grown in a geometric progression. 
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FIGURE 1. DEMAND FOR ELECTRIC POWER. 
Unit: 10,000 K. W. H.) 


y of ORGANIZATION OF ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION 
was : . . , 
¥ Economic prosperity gave a great impetus to the construction of power 


med plants, and the characteristic feature of the period after 1927 was the con- 
_ struction of large numbers of small plants, each supplying its own area, all 
oct over the country wherever there was the possibility of exploiting water 
pond resources. From the national point of view there was a complete absence of 
oad any coordinated planning. Transmission systems crossed each other, there 
iia were inadequate connections between them, and it became apparent that the 
most profitable use was not being made of production facilities. 
1926, : . . , 
aring A further vexed problem of this period was the question of water rights 


involved in the development of hydroelectric power on Japan’s rivers. The 
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Law of River Administration lays down that government approval of any 
project must be sought. This means a government decision on water utiliza- 
tion rights; but a decision on water rights involves a reconciliation of the 
interests of electric power production with, for instance, those of flood control 
and irrigation, and in many cases it took several years for water utilization 
rights to be secured. The problem was often further confused by the ap- 
pearance of a number of applicants for one particularly desirable site, and 
the more prosperous the electric power supply industry became the more 
competition there was for water rights. 

The granting of water utilization rights has always involved various 
stipulations concerning the period within which the development work must be 
carried out. However, since a considerable expenditure of money was often 
necessary to acquire the water rights in the first place, it proved difficult to 
take them away even in cases where no work was undertaken for several years 
after their acquisition. This led to a gradual accumulation of unused water 
rights. Moreover, water rights were not freely transferable, and often when 
a party came forward who was prepared and able to develop the potentialities 
of a particular location, he ran up against the obstacle of previously granted 
water rights. 

With the extension of Japan’s political and economic influence to Korea 
and Manchuria, there were calls for a more controlled organization of domestic 
industry. It is not surprising, for the reasons cited above, that electric power 
supply undertakings were the first object of such policies. From about 1925 
onwards the political parties and the electric power companies submitted a 
number of proposals for rationalization of the industry. 

Finally, in 1938, a series of bills providing for government control of 
electric power were submitted to the National Legislature and became law. 
These laws avoided the concept of national ownership whilst providing for 
government control of such vital matters as the planning of new production 
and transmission facilities and the determination of intermediate prices. A 
new company, the Japan Electric Power Generation and Transmission Co., 
Ltd. (Nippatsu) was formed to take over production and transmission facilities 
to the extent necessary to facilitate government control of the industry, and 
to construct new ones. Led by the Tokyo Electric Light Company, a total 
of 33 companies contributed facilities with a total value of ¥653,114,000, an 
investment which continued to increase in size. 

Nippatsu was to undertake the construction of the more important 
thermoelectric power stations and of hydroelectric power installations of 
more than 5,000 K.W. output; later it was to embark on a rationalization of 
the transmission network and the construction of new high-tension lines. 
Nippatsu was established in 1939, and in view of the sudden rapid increase 
in demand at that time much might have been expected of it. Looking back 
now, however, one can see that it was a most ill-starred undertaking. At that 
time Japan had already embarked on the war with China and was fated soon 
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to become involved in World War II. To make matters worse, the year 1939 
saw an unprecedented scarcity of water and the general conditions made the 
coal supply position uncertain. 

As a result, Nippatsu had no alternative than to begin imposing rigid 
controls on the supply of electric power. Later, during the war, conditions 
became increasingly difficult and construction materials became hard to obtain. 
Moreover, the need of the moment was not so much for development and 
rationalization as for a rapid increase in output, so that Nippatsu had a 
very difficult time. Finally, after the end of the war, the company was dissolved 
under the provisions of the Economic Decentralization Law. 

At the time when Nippatsu was formed, nothing had been done about 
electric power distribution, but in 1941 this too was brought under control 
and concentrated in the hands of the nine companies which were the pre- 
decessors of the nine electric power companies existing today. 

After Nippatsu and the nine electric power distribution companies were 
liquidated, nine new companies were set up having the same service areas as 
their predecessors. The present nine companies, however, each control pro- 
duction, transmission and distribution operations independently, and regional 
imbalances between supply and demand are settled by exchange agreements 
among them. A government body called the Public Utility Commission 
was set up which, though a government body, was made up of five private 
persons who were charged with the democratic supervision of the process of 
reorganization. 

The following chart provides a comparison of capital investment (million 
yen), the number of power plants and their output (1,000 K.W.) in the two 
years 1950 and 1958. 





Power Hokkaido Tohoku Tokyo Chubu MHoku- Kansai Chu- Shikoku Kyushu Total 

Co. nku goku 

1. Capital 
1950 330 990 1,460 750 370 ~——: 1,690 540 §=400 760 7,200 
1958 4,500 12,500 20,000 12,000 10,000 13,520 10,985 2,700 10,800 96,955 

2. Hydroelectric Power Plants. 

1950 No. 50 231 244 222 96 137 85 59 154 1,278 
Output 232 808 1,407 900 336 8=:11,255 318 207 482 5,945 

1958 No. 52 229 226 194 108 14] 94 60 145 1,249 
Output 340 ~=—s 1,297 1,714 1,055 655 1,551 510 86268 661 8,052 

8. Thermal Power Plants. 

1950 No. 5 4 10 6 ] 17 15 8 26 92 
Output 56 8 354 293 10 1,161 265 81 553 2.781 

1958 No. 5 5 12 4 1 14 12 5 29 87 
Output 161 10 =.1,209 596 10 =-1,862 375 107 981 4,811 


As the above table shows, these seven years saw some increase in power 
output. Nevertheless, as Japan passed from the confusion of the immediate 
post-war period into the period of reconstruction, the demand for electric power 
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moved ahead of the supply, and in spite of economic assistance from the pri 

U.S.A. a shortage of electric power put a brake on the pace of industrial dit 

recovery; it was only at the end of 1958 and thanks to the current economic ele 
recession that something like a balance was finally achieved between supply 

and demand. sta 

In 1952 the Electric Power Development Promotion Law was enacted un 

with the object of speeding up the development of electric power resources an 

and transmission facilities, and thus, by increasing the supply of electric power, she 

of furthering industrial recovery and development in general. Under the suc 

provisions of this law, the Electric Power Development Company, Limited, me 

(Dempatsu) was established. opr 

Whilst Dempatsu is an ordinary joint-stock company, part of its capital an 
is provided by the Government and part by the nine electric power companies, 

Thus the directors of the company are appointed by the Government, subject wa 
to ratification of their appointment at a general meeting of the company. 
Dempatsu is intended to utilize government-provided funds in order to develop 
hydro- and thermoelectric resources which would not otherwise be developed 
by private enterprise, and it is Dempatsu therefore, which has been concerned 
in all the recent large-scale hydroelectric power development schemes. Up 
to the present Dempatsu has completed the construction of 16 hydroelectric 
installations with a maximum output of 750,000 K.W. A further 1] im 
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stallations, with an output of 1,350,000 K.W., are either under construction 
or in the planning stage. Dempatsu has as yet not interested itself in thermo- 
electric installations. 

When Dempatsu was established it was originally intended that, having 
built power stations, it would turn them over to the nine power companies. 
At the moment, however, it merely sells to them the electricity which it pro- 
duces. 

The Public Utility Commission has been abolished and an “Electric 
Power Development Coordination Council” set up, composed of government 
officials, bankers, men of learning and experience, and representatives of 
private interests. This body, under the direct supervision of the Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry, is charged with making decisions on 
matters such as the planning of power production and transmission, financial 
and pricing policy. 

It would appear that, in a sense, the organization of Japan’s electric 
power industry has of late become less democratic, and direct government 
control strengthened. If the industry is organized in small units each 
charged with absolute responsibility for electricity supply in its own small 
region, there is inevitably the danger that a state of unbalance between the 
various regions will ensue; on the other hand, if the industry is organized on 
a nation-wide scale and centralized, it is easy to envisage a situation where 
the scale of operations will become too large and the sphere of responsibility 
too wide, thus reducing the efficiency of the organization as a whole. It is 
principally in an attempt to achieve a compromise between these two con- 
ditions that from time to time changes are made in the organization of the 
electric power industry. 

Thus, quite recently, a move has been made—without affecting the 
status of Dempatsu and the nine companies—to reorganize the industry in 
units of wider area, as a means of correcting unbalances between the regions 
and of effecting a more rational utilization of facilities. The way has been 
shown by the U.S.A. and other foreign countries, and the new plans cover 
such diverse matters as the rationalization of development plans, the adjust- 
ment of load between regions, the joint use of reserve facilities, the centralized 
operation of high-efficiency thermal plants, the optimum utilization of reservoirs 
and improvement of electric current. 

The new system came into effect on April 11, 1958, when the country 
was divided up into the following four regions. 


Hokkaidé — Dempatsu, Hokkaid6é Electric Power Co., Ltd. 


Tobu (East (Tohoku ‘ 0 v0 
Region)— - | Tokyo 0 99 on 
Chubu (Central Chubu 7 %0 e 8 
Region)— ™ Hokuriku a - - 


Kansai - - 
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Seibu (Western Chugoku 
Region)— - Shikoku 
Kyushu %0 ” 
Each of these regions has a Regional Council with members drawn 
from each of the companies operating in the region, whilst representatives of 7 
all 10 companies make up a Central Electric Power Council which is charged 
with the coordination of regional development plans and operation programs, 
The new system has only just been launched, but it is laid down that | 
the Central Electric Power Council shall eventually be supplemented by a 
Central Load Despatching Conference and Central Load Despatching Stations 
and that in the regions, Regional Load Despatching Conferences and Stations 
shall be set up and subordinated to the Regional Councils. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC POWER IN JAPAN. 

In the early days the 
sources of electric power in 
Japan were principally 
thermal power plants, and 
the first hydroelectric power 
plant in Japan was the 2,000- 
H.P. Keage plant at Kyoto, 
which used water from Lake 
Biwa. 

















Even in 1944 more of 
Japan’s electricity came from 
thermal than from _hydro- 
electric plants, although since 
then hydroelectric power has 
been increasingly exploited. 
Figure 2 shows the respective 
rates of expansion of thermo- 
and hydroelectric power 
generation. In 1940 the To- 
kyo Electric Light Company 
completed construction of 
the 15,000-K.W. Komabashi 
plant. This was the first g 5 
hydroelectric power plant in 
Japan with an output in FIGURE 2. HYDROELECTRIC AND THERMAL 
excess of 10,000 K.W. At POWER OUTPUTS. (Unit: 1,000 K. W.) 
this time all the hydroelectric 
power plants were based on 
the minimum flow of the 
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rivers which they tapped. The unit cost of the electricity they produced 
being so very much less than that of thermal power plants, they were intended 
to replace the latter as part of the regular power supply system. Later, 
however, the idea was conceived of using thermal power plants to supplement 
hydroelectric plants during periods of water shortage, so that there was an 
increase in the volume of water put through the hydroelectric power plants. 
Finally, with increased construction of dams, the situation has resulted where 
today almost the entire flow of water in Japan’s rivers is used for the genera- 
tion of electric power. 

Japan is long and narrow with a mountain range running down its 
middle like a backbone; as a result, most of her rivers run at right angles 
to the mountains and their course is short but steep. Even with the construc- 
tion of high dams it is not easy, thus, to produce large reservoirs, and for this 
reason the construction of high dams is only a recent development in Japan. 
Perhaps the first high dam deserving of the name was the 42-meter dam built 
on the Uji River. Subsequently, numbers of high dams have been constructed. 
These are chiefly of the concrete gravity type which commends itself most 
from the point of view of safety. Japan does have one earth-fill dam, 75 
meters in height, but on one occasion an irrigation dam of this type over- 
flowed and burst, and such earth-fill dams are no longer being built. Similarly, 
though there are in fact two concrete-reinforced hollow dams in Japan, this 
type of dam also is out of favor; with recent advances in dam-building 
technology, Japan is now building rock-fill dams, hollow-gravity dams and 
arch dams. 

The highest gravity dam in Japan at present is the Sakuma Dam 
(Plate 11) which rises 150 meters from its rock base and uses one million cubic 
meters of concrete. This dam was built with the technological assistance of 
the Atkinson Company, an American concern. American technology has been 
introduced, particularly in the field of operation, and great strides have been 
made in this sphere. The Okutadami Dam at present under construction will 
be Japan’s highest dam, with a height of 157 meters and concrete volume 
of 1,612,000 cubic meters. Both this and the Sakuma Dam are Dempatsu 
operations. 

Where rock-fill dams are concerned, the Ishibuchi Dam completed in 
1954 is of the type which has concreted upper reaches and is 51 meters high, 
whilst the Miboro Dam, at present being constructed by Dempatsu, will be 
125 meters high—the third highest in Japan. 

An example of a hollow-gravity type dam is the 100-meter-high Ikawa 
Dam built by the Chubu Electric Power Company in 1957 with the technical 
assistance of an Italian, M. Marcelo. The same company is at present 


building a further dam of this type, the Hatanagi Dam, on the Ikawa River 
above the Ikawa Dam. 


Although preceded by a very small dam of the same type, it is perhaps 
fair to say that the 100-meter Kamishiiba Dam (Plate I) completed in 1955 
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and built by the Kyushu Electric Power Company with the technological 
assistance of Overseas Consultants Inc., was the first arch dam to be built in 
Japan. Since then, other arch dams have been built as their dependability 
and economy has come to be recognized, and the age of the arch dam would 
seem to be around the corner. 


THE CHANGING STATUS OF THERMAL POWER PLANTS. 

In the early days, almost all of Japan’s electricity was produced by thermo- 
electric power plants. In those days the machinery was in the main imported 
from abroad. Machinery from America was 60 cycle, while that imported 
from Germany was 50 cycle. These two types, together with some of 25 cycles, 
were soon scattered throughout the country. It was not long before there 
was a call for standardization of the system; this was accomplished in several 
stages. As a result, Japan west of central Honshu is now standardized on 
60 cycles and eastern Japan on 50 


-ycles, while hydroelectric power 
si, * y I FIGURE 3. HEAT EFFICIENCY OF 


plants on the border-line are specially THERMAL POWER PLANTS. 
designed to produce either 50 cycles 


or 60 cycles. 

The first thermal power plants 
were all quite small and of low 
efhciency; they were gradually re- 
placed, thus, as hydroelectric power 
resources were developed. Thereafter, 
thermal plants were built only in 
order to supplement the output of 
hydroelectric power plants in times 
of water scarcity. Later, the construc- 
tion of large hydroelectric power 
plants was paralleled by the building 
of larger thermal plants. That built 
at Amagasaki in 1924, with an output 
of 50,000 K.W., was the first of these. 
The fuel for such plants is coal, and 
since the cost of Japanese coal is high, 
there is little likelihood of a radical 
change in the recent pattern of using 
hydroelectric and thermal power 
jointly. There has, nevertheless, been 
some change in emphasis, as one by 
one the better sites for hydroelectric 
power have been utilized and as great 
strides have been made in the tech- 
nology of thermoelectric power pro- 
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duction, with corresponding '™ 
reductions in the cost of pro- 
duction. Figure 3 shows the 
recent increase in the effi- 
ciency of thermoelectric 
power production. As _ the 
volume of fuel used has in- 


900 


creased, fuel oil has come to 
be used more and more—an 
important factor in the recent ™ 
reduction of unit costs. 





300 
It is, then, quite pos- 
sible that the marked increase ™ 
in thermal power production ode 
which is illustrated in Figure 
2 will be continued, and that °™ —— 

: of : $s g = x n os & s 8 & & 
this source of electricity will = is aie . 
again surpass hydroelectric FIGURE 4. CONSUMPTION OF COAL AND 
power production in im- HEAVY OIL FOR POWER GENERATION. 


Units: Coal 10,000 tons, Heavy Oil 


portance. Certainly, the day 10.000 kiloliters. 


has passed when thermal 
production could be regarded as nothing more than supplementary to hydro- 
electric power production. 

Since the war, large amounts of economic assistance in the development 
of electric power have been received from the U.S.A. The latest types of 
machinery are being purchased from General Electric and Westinghouse, and 
large thermal power plants are being built. Osaka’s thermal power plant 
has four generators producing a total of 624,000 K.W. whilst at Yokosuka in 
the vicinity of Tokyo a power plant with an output of 1,060,000 K.W. is in 
the process of construction. 

Fuel for Japan’s thermal power plants is likely to become a big problem 
in the future. From April, 1957, to March, 1958, Japan’s electric power plants 
consumed 17,750,000 tons of coal and 1,830,000 kiloliters of fuel oil. Japan’s 
coal production presently totals 55 million tons per annum and clearly is not 
increasing fast enough to offset the increase in demand from the electric power 
industry. Inevitably, therefore, the industry has to depend more and more 
on fuel oil, and, in fact, all the modern, large thermal plants are designed 
so as to be able to use either coal or fuel oil. This, however, is an expensive 
arrangement and in the near future it is expected that some power plants 
will be built which are designed specifically to use fuel oil only. On the 
other hand, coal is produced domestically whilst fuel oil has to be imported, 
and it is likely therefore that Japan will continue to make use of power plants 
which can utilize either type of fuel. (See Figure 4.) 
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ATOMIC POWER 

Recently in Japan the demand for electricity has been doubling itself 
every 10 years. With coal in short supply and hydroelectric resources already 
nearing full utilization, it is evident that it is necessary to turn to atomic 
sources of power. The first atomic power plant in Japan was a water- 
boiler type reactor erected at the Atomic Research Institute at Tokai Village 
in Ibaraki Prefecture. It has an output of 50 K.W., being merely for research 
purposes. In November, 1957, the Japan Atomic Power Company was es- 
tablished, with capital supplied by the Government, Dempatsu and the nine 
power companies, its object being the construction of commercial atomic power 
plants. As its first step, the company is studying the import from England of 
two improved Calder-Hall type reactors with an output of 75,000 K.W. each. 
There are in this connection still a number of problems, both economic and 
technical, to be solved; in particular, there is that of rendering the reactors 
safe during the earthquakes to which Japan is prone. The import of these 
reactors has therefore not yet finally been decided upon. 
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Book Section 


Publishing Trends 


Miyata Shimpachiro 


N the Japanese publishing world, the period from mid-January to the end 
of February is generally accepted as the winter off-season, the time when 
business is at its slackest. This year, however, the season brought a minor 

boom in the form of a run on books on history. 

A nation-wide survey of best-sellers made by Publishing News, the 
Japanese publishers’ trade journal, shows that The Edo Period, published by 
Iwanami, which was at the bottom of the best twenty in December, 1958, had 
climbed to 14th place in January, while The Birth of Japan (Volume I in 
the Kawade Shobé Shinsha’s projected 18-volume The Modern Man’s Japan) 
reached the 20th place shortly after it went on sale. 

Toward the end of January, The Beginnings of Japan (Vol. I in the 
Yomiuri Shimbun-sha’s 12-volume History of Japan) was published, to be 
followed early in February by Kébunsha’s The Dawn of Japan. By mid- 
February, sales of the former had reached 160,000, of the latter more than 
60,000. Both are considered certain to enter the ranks of the top twenty. 

From 1957 on into 1958, there was a run on mountaineering, exploration 
and travel books, but their place has been taken since autumn last year by 
books on history. Of late, informed sources consider, an average of about 
20 books on history is being published every month. 

Let us take as an example the multi-volume series on history. Besides 
the two mentioned above, there are seven such sets appearing at the moment 
or shortly due to appear— A Complete History of Japan (Tokyo University 
Press), A History of Japanese Manners and Customs (Yiizankaku), Lectures on 
the Cultural History of Japan (Meiji Shoin), Studies in Japanese Culture 
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(Shinchéshaj), The History of Japanese Culture (Shdgakukan), A History of 
the World (Seibund6) and A Cultural History of the World (Kadokawa Sho- 
ten). The shortest of these is in six volumes, while the longest runs to 26 
volumes. 

Under the prewar Emperor system, Japanese history was sadly perverted. 
All discussion involving the Imperial Family was taboo among historians, and 
anyone who mentioned the subject was submitted to rigorous oppression and 
persecution. The only way the Japanese people could get to know the ancient 
history of their own country was through an ever-present curtain of myth and 
legend. 

With Japan’s defeat in World War II, the taboo was lifted, and there 
was a spate of histories based on left-wing, materialistic views of history. 
These works had their use in their rejection of the old prewar focus on the 
Imperial House, but the reading public soon grew tired of an approach that 
officially dismissed everything in terms of means to production and class 
struggles. 

Before the war, thus, the study of the nation’s history swung violently 
to the right, then for a while after the war, equally violently to the left. About 
ten years after the end of the war, however, it gradually began to find its 
balance. As living conditions become more stable and social fluctuation less 
violent, men’s minds begin to turn inward again, and the present vogue for 
history is perhaps only a natural phenomenon at a period such as the present. 

As might be expected, the boom is concentrated chiefly on the ancient 
history of Japan. Matters such as the origins of the Japanese race and the 
founding of the nation—before the war hidden behind the purple curtain of 
Emperor-worship, after the war trampled underfoot by the Marxists—still in 
a sense represent blanks in the nation’s history. 

How, then, do the new history books set about filling these blanks? 
Here, perhaps, is the question of chief interest to the reader today. And, 
naturally, those works sell best that manage most skilfully to appeal to this 
nostalgia of the race for its own past. 

The Yomiuri Shimbun-sha’s History of Japan, which is enjoying un- 
paralleled sales for a work on history, is a large-scale undertaking, edited by a 
committee of over 30 headed by Professor Akamatsu Toshihide of Kyoto 
University, and written by a corps of more than 100 writers. The first volume, 
The Beginnings of Japan, begins with the origins of the nation, drawing for 
its information on geological and archeological findings as well as Chinese 
and Korean records, and carrying the story up to the founding of the Yamato 
court. It also gives an account of the present stage reached in research on 
ancient Japanese history, of the problems involved and of the views of dif- 
ferent authorities. One of the work’s best features is the conciseness and 
clarity of its style. Another is its impartiality, the way it is content to put 
forward the various views and leave the judgment to the reader, without 
covering up obscurities or indulging in speculation. This is, of course, the 
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only proper way when so many writers are involved, though one unfortunate 
result is that the work lacks a consistent view of history as well as the appeal 
that comes from the presentation of a continuous story. 

In direct contrast to this work is the Kawade Shobé Shinsha’s The 
Modern Man’s Japan. The work divides the period from ancient times up to the 
Meiji Restoration into 18 volumes. The material is supplied by 18 historians, 
and the task of writing it up is divided among 30 novelists. The first volume, 
The Birth of Japan, for instance, is written by Sato Haruo, a well-established 
poet and novelist. The work undoubtedly makes good reading, but the result 
is literature, not history. As the author admits, he was himself “aware of its 
imperfections as history, but hoped if nothing else to make it attractive as 
poetry.” Librarians, for their part, are likely to be perplexed as to whether it 
should go on the history shelves or the literature shelves. 

Kébunsha’s The Dawn of Japan is subtitled ““The Founding of the Nation 
and the Accession of Jimmu.” Edited by Prince Mikasa Takahito, it is a 
pocket-sized book of only 300 pages, but it has special features worthy of 
attention. It is divided into five chapters: I. The Dawn of Japan; II. The 
Problems of Ancient Japan; III. Kigensetsu as the Historian Sees It; IV. The 
Kigensetsu Controversy, and V. The Study of History and Academic Freedom 
(records of a round-table discussion). The most characteristic part of the work 
is the last three chapters’ treatment of the Kigensetsu question. It is significant, 
too, that the work was put on sale at the beginning of February, just before 
the date on which the accession of Emperor Jimmu to the throne used to be 
celebrated in prewar days. 

Prince Mikasa, the Emperor’s youngest brother, writes as follows in the 
preface to the book: 

I remember well the days when the purveyor of deceit was extolled 
as a patriot, when the man who spoke the truth was reviled as a traitor. 
This kind of thing, of course, was not confined to Japan, nor is it a 
phenomenon peculiar to modern times. One has only to open any book 
on the ancient history of the East or West to realize this. But this does not 
mean that one can dismiss it as just another thing of the past. The 
existence of such precedents, in short, can be taken as a sign that such 
phenomena are possible in the future also. Indeed, is not just such a 
phenomenon rearing its head at this very moment? Are not the arguments 
in favor of a revival of the Kigensetsu the visible corner of a much larger, 
hidden iceberg? And might not this trend once more lead to war? Can 
I be alone in dwelling on these things night and day, already apprehensive 
for the future of Japan? 

From 1873 until the end of the war, February 11 was an officially 
decreed day of national celebration—Kigensetsu, the day when the first Em- 
peror Jimmu ascended the throne, the day when the Japanese nation came 
into being. With the defeat, the day was abolished, however. Right from 
Meiji times historians were well aware that there was no academic justification 
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for assuming that Emperor Jimmu had come to the throne on February 
11. As we have seen, however, the question was taboo. What was more, 
Kigensetsu was being made use of for their own purposes by the militarists 
under the Emperor system. 

In postwar years, particularly since the Korean War, the strength of 
the left wing, great at first, has been ebbing gradually, and there have been 
corresponding signs of a gradual revival of the supposedly extinct right wing. 
There have been strong demands from some quarters for a revival of Kigen- 
setsu, and regularly for the past few years February has brought in its wake 
renewed controversy on the question. 

As a historian, Prince Mikasa has been active in leading the opposition 
to such a revival, and The Dawn of Japan was published as a means of making 
his views more widely known. The basic aim of the work is to “give a concise, 
simple, account of the results of the latest research on Japan’s ancient history, 
of disputed points and of future problems; to give specialist analyses of the 
Kigensetsu question by scholars in many different fields; and to describe in 
detail the political oppression suffered by scholars in the past; thus providing 
the reader with the basic material necessary for appraising the Kigensetsu 
question correctly for himself.” Twenty-two well-known scholars were marshalled 
to carry out this aim—not only specialists in Japanese history but experts on 
Oriental history, Western history, archeology, anthropology, ethnology, religion, 
psychology and education also. The work resembles The Beginnings of Japan, 
thus, in that a large number of experts are writing from their own specialist 
points of view, but it is unusual among works on history in that it focusses 
its attention on one immediate social problem—whether to revive Kigensetsu 
or not. It will be interesting, as a test of the strength of the present vogue 
for books on history, to see how many copies it manages to sell. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


JAPAN’S FINANCE AND TAXATION 1940-1956 


By Saburd Shiomi, translated into English by Shotard Hasegawa 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1957. xi+190 pp. $6.00 


A S the title indicates, this book describes from the year 1940 up to 1956. Glancing 
the historical development of public back at political and economic conditions 
finance in Japan, especially the tax system, during the period covered in this book, we 
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see that the Sino-Japanese Incident had 
broken out in 1937 and that by 1940 the 
economy and finances of Japan were gradual- 
ly being put on a war footing. Next came 
the period of the Second World War, from 
December 8, 1941, to August 15, 1945. The 
period from the surrender up to 1949 was 
a time of economic confusion, inflation, and 
social unrest, all direct consequences of the 
disastrous defeat. From 1950, the long-await- 
ed period of recovery began and, ever since, 
Japan’s economy has been showing a steady 
upward trend. 

The book is divided into four parts. 
The first part, in order to make clear the 
background to the tax system, begins with 
a general survey of economic and financial 
conditions in Japan at that time. Accounts 
are given, with statistics, of the currency 
drculation, the production of goods, prices, 
inflation, the revenue and expenditure of 
the central and local governments, the tax 
burden, and public debt. The second part 
gives a historical account of the tax system, 
showing the changes made in national and 
local taxes before, during, and after the war 
in accordance with changes in the political 
and economic life of the nation. One sec- 
tion particularly worthy of attention in this 
second part is its review, in considerable 
detail, of the contents and characteristics of 
the report made by the Shoup tax mission 
in 1949. The author also deals with trends 
in public opinion concerning the tax reforms 
made in 1950 on the basis of the Shoup 
recommendations, as well as subsequent re- 
forms; with the various problems involved 
in the present tax system; and with the 
views of the experts on these issues. The 
third part treats of the taxation of personal 
and corporation income which constitutes 
the main body of Japan’s taxation system. 
In this part the author gives a detailed 
explanation of how a modern income tax 
system was first established in 1877 and of 
the various changes made in the system from 
that time up to the present, with reference 
to similar changes in the West. 

These three parts constitute the core 
of the work and can be considered a gener- 
al study of public finance and the tax system 
in Japan. In contrast to the general nature 
of these first three parts, the fourth part 
contains two areas of special research. The 


first is a statistical analysis of the influence 
exerted by the tax system upon the distribu- 
tion of the national income in Japan. Ac- 
cording to this study, the disparity between 
rich and poor became greater after the First 
World War, while after the Second World 
War it became smaller, there being signs 
of a tendency to more equal distribution. 
The second area of research concerns an 
examination of the public finances of 67 
cities, towns and villages centering around 
Osaka, the author’s birthplace. Here the 
author shows how the economic and social 
life of the district has changed as a result 
of the Second World War. 

Such is the outline of this book. 
Throughout the work the author uses many 
statistics and charts, endeavoring to give as 
objective and faithful a description of public 
finance and the economy as possible. The 
exposition is accurate and trustworthy. Dr. 
Shiomi’s basic position is that, on the whole, 
the various policies and economic aid 
schemes adopted after the war by the Ailied 
Powers, the United States in particular, 
contributed greatly toward the demccratiza- 
tion and economic progress of po:twar 
Japan, although in some cases the pulicies 
and aid were open to criticism. In this 
basic view, the author represents the ma- 
jority opinion in this country. In other mat- 
ters also, the author’s views never run to 
extremes and are generally considered 
moderate. 

Dr. Shiomi is at present emeritus pro- 
fessor at Kyoto University and president of 
the Japan Tax Association, a non-profit 
and politically neutral institution devoted 
to actual research work in taxation. For 
many years past, he has served on numer- 
ous administrative advisory committees of 
the government, and in the field of tax 
problems is one of the top authorities in 
this country. He is not merely a scholar 
but has a wide knowledge of the actual 
working of the tax system, and has had 
great influence, directly and indirectly, upon 
the various reforms made in the tax system 
in Japan. 

Although this is a book of only two 
hundred pages or so, it outlines clearly and 
precisely the conclusions arrived at by the 
author after years of steady research. 
Without doubt, it will prove a valuable re- 
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ference for foreign scholars, politicians, 
businessmen and others who wish to know 


more about the tax system in Japan. 


It Hanya 


AN INTRODUCTION TO AGRICULTURE OF JAPAN 


By Seiichi Tobata 


Tokyo; Agriculture, Forestry, and Fisheries Productivity Conference; 1958. 74 pp. $1.50 


NY Westerner who travels through 
A Japan will probably see from the 
window of the train a rural countryside 
quite different from that of his own country. 
If he comes in springtime, he will see small, 
neatly squared paddy-fields stretching out 
from right beside the railway tracks and 
farmers working in those fields in the rain 
with their backs bent low. They are trans- 
planting with their hands precious little rice 
seedlings in straight rows, dotting the small 
paddy-fields in mathematical beauty. In 
autumn, the traveler will see the work of 
harvesting, when the farmer reaps each clus- 
ter of the golden-colored rice stalks with a 
short hand-sickle. And wherever the travel- 
er may be, he will probably marvel at the 
mountains with their hillsides terraced into 
small farmlands—an American geologist once 
called such hills the Japanese pyramids— 
and wonder at the almost miraculous ac- 
cumulation of work that must have achieved 
this feat. 

Ihe traveler will also find in the res- 
taurants of Japan all kinds of fresh vege- 
tables, delicious apples, persimmons, tange- 
rines, and strawberries larger than any he 
can find anywhere else, at a cheap price 
and in abundance. 

If the traveler wishes to know more 
about the actual conditions of the agricul- 
tural work that he has seen and that has 


produced the food he has tasted, he can 
now turn to Dr. Toébata’s An Introduction 
to Agriculture of Japan. 

This book was not meant for the Japa- 
nese people, but written to satisfy the ques- 
tions that might occur to the minds of 
Westerners who have no knowledge what- 
soever of the agriculture of Japan. But at 
the same time, for those who are studying 
about Japan, this book may help to cor- 
relate their understanding of this country 
and contribute to their studies by making 
clear the position and significance of agricul- 
ture within the social and economic structure 
of Japan. 

Dr. Tébata has written a number of 
impressive scholarly books, but compared to 
those written in Japanese, this book has onl} 
seventy-two pages, is written in English, and 
can be read in a couple of hours. In spite 
of the shortness of the book, the detailed 
facts and the issues facing agriculture in 
Japan are presented effectively, and the book 
as a whole will certainly give any Westerner 
a bird's-eye view of the agricultural picture 
in this country. 

This is the first attempt to make known 
Japanese agricultural conditions in the West 
This reviewer believes that the attempt has 
succeeded. It is very difficult for anyone to 
grasp the true meaning of the agricultural 
problems of Japan, just as it is to under- 
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stand the social and economic structure of 
this country. Many Westerners in the past 
have attempted to reach the core of these 
problems and have written books about 
agriculture in Japan. Yet, though the keen- 
ness Of their observations has often given 
the Japanese people food for thought, they 
have tended to be one-sided. Dr. Tébata 
however, has succeeded in aligning the facts 
and the issues at stake in their proper pro- 
portions and the book as a whole is well 
balanced. This achievement was made pos- 
sible through Dr. Tobata’s gifted scholarship 
in the field of agricultural problems in 
Japan, as well as the remarkable depth of 
his understanding of the agricultural prob- 
lems of other countries. 

Dr. Tobata’s father was a large land- 
owner in Mie Prefecture, which is famous 
for its natural pearls. The author, the eldest 
son, went to the University of Tokyo to 
study agricultural economics. After gradu- 
ating from this University, thirty-five years 
ago, he studied abroad at the University of 
Wisconsin and Bonn University It was 
during this time that he traveled and saw 
actual conditions in the rural areas of the 
United States and Europe. In this way a 
wider knowledge of agricultural conditions 
in the West was opened up to him, which 
added to his understanding of agriculture 
of Japan. 

Upon his return to Japan he became 
professor in the Department of Agriculture 
at the University of Tokyo, a post which he 
has held to this day. After the Second World 
War he again had frequent opportunities 
to travel abroad and observe the changes 
made in various countries. Today, at the 
age of 60, he is still delivering lectures to 
the younger generation at the University of 
Tokyo, but his activities are not limited to 
his work as a scholar. Since the War he 
has been serving as director of the National 
Research Institute of Agriculture and chair- 
man of the Conference on Agricultural 
Technique, as well as acting as chairman 
on various public committees related to 
agricultural problems. Last fall, he was 
appointed by the Government to the post 
of roving ambassador to the Near and Middle 
East and the Southeast Asian nations, which 
took him on a two-month tour through 


these areas. The active way he has tackled 
all these posts has proved that he is not 
a mere theoretician locked up in his study 
but a realistic scholar with close ties with 
the field of actual agricultural administra- 
tion. His style throughout the book is clear 
and, in a good sense, journalistic. 

The book consists of three parts. 

rhe “Introduction” gives a rough sketch 
of Japan today, a country with only six mil- 
lion hectares of farmland for her 90 million 
people—in other words, a crowded country. 
The author goes on to explain the historical 
development of Japan’s agriculture under 
this peculiar circumstance, touching on such 
problems as the rise and fall of the silk 
industry, the changes in the method of rice 
growing and the development of dairy-farm- 
ing since the War. By reading this first 
part, the reader will get a general idea of 
the agricultural conditions in Japan. 

The second part comes under the head- 
ing “Structure of Agricultural Production,” 
and the author here discusses in further 
detail the essential agricultural framework. 
Ihe bare figures tell us that 40 per cent of 
the entire population in Japan are making 
their living through agriculture. There are 
approximately six million families on the 
farms, with a total of six million hectares of 
farmland to share among them. Seventy 
per cent of these families own less than one 
hectare of land and families with less than 
0.5 hectare of land make up 38 per cent of 
the total. ‘This smaliness of scale in land- 
ownership is probably amazing to the West- 
erner. Some of the characteristic features 
of these petty farms are: that most of the 
labor maintaining these farm families is 
done by the womenfolk—as the author re- 
marks, this type of farming in Japan should 
be called “wifery” instead of “husbandry”; 
that “hired” labor on farms is unusual; and 
that there is a greater tendency to consume 
the farm products at home than to sell them 
on the market. The smallness of their hold- 
ings has also forced the farmers in the past 
to invest an amazing amount of labor in 
opening up new farmland on the hills by 
terracing. The author points out that the 
endeavor to raise the productivity of the 
land to an extreme degree by throwing an 
infinite amount of labor into such small 
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pieces of land has gradually guided the 
development of agricultural techniques in a 
particular direction. Improving seed and 
applying fertilizer to the land have for the 
past century been the two main elements in 
improving productivity. To the question 
why large-scale farms, using modern machi- 
nery after the Western fashion, never devel- 
oped in Japan, Dr. Tébata answers by 
pointing out that human labor was far 
cheaper than machinery. 

Another factor that may draw the at- 
tention of the Western reader is the high 
proportion of part-time farming families, 
whose members must find some other source 
of income to supplement their family 
finances. 

The author has entitled the third part 
of his book “The New Motive Powers.” 

This part deals with the land reforms 
enforced after the Second World War by 
the Government in conjunction with the 


Occupation Headquarters, and with the 
changes that followed. 

These land reforms were certainly one 
of the most significant achievements carried 
out by the Occupation Headquarters. The 
early policies of the Headquarters were 
formed on the premise that the Japanese 
military and Japan's cheap goods—considered 
as disrupting factors to world peace—were 
the. result of the landowner system that 
dominated the entire agricultural framework 
of Japan. 

Whether this premise was correct or 
not, and whether the many conflicts and 
difficulties inherent in the agricultural prob- 
lems of Japan have been solved by the land 
reform are probably the greatest questions 
that will arise in a Westerner’s mind. This 
book may have some sort of answer in store. 


Danno Nobuo 


TALES OF THE FOREIGN SETTLEMENTS IN JAPAN 


By Harold S. Williams 
Tokyo, Charles E. Tuttle, 1958. 351 pp. ¥ 1,000. 


HERE can have been few stranger 
periods in the history of international 
trade than the reopening of Japan's gates 
to the world in the middle of the last cen- 
tury. 

This book is made up of a series of 
chatty, fascinating vignettes of the foreigners 
who came to Japan in the second half of 
the 19th Century and the way they lived 
under strange and often difficult conditions. 
It is in no way a formal “history.” This 
is regrettable because Mr. Williams obvious- 
ly has at his disposal a wealth of informa- 
tion which could serve as the basis for a 


highly readable social history of the collision 
between the West and Japan. The author 
also presupposes a certain knowledge of 
Japan om the part of the reader and the 
book should therefore prove of more interest 
to people living in Japan than those abroad. 

Despite its faults, however, the book 
is very readable and contains much that 
should intrigue both the Japanese and the 
foreigner. 

In general, Mr. Williams confines him- 
self to the more humorous aspects of the 
foreign “invasion,” and of these there were 
obviously more than enough. A great deal 
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has been written about the suspicion with 
which the Japanese regarded the first foreign 
waders to land in Japan, but the author 
makes it clear that this was, if anything, 
exceeded by the suspicion with which they 
were regarded by their own government 
officials. 

The first British Consul-General in 
Yokohama, Sir Rutherford Alcock, described 
the foreign community as “the scum of the 
earth.” He was promptly barred from the 
Yokohama Club. Even less impressed by 
his fellow-foreigners was C. Pemberton 
Hodgson, British Consul in Nagasaki. The 
local community, he reported, was composed 
of “greedy vultures” and “unscrupulous 
specimens of all nations.” 

The author seems to concur in this 
general feeling. “It would seem,” he 
remarks mildly, “that in those first years 
of Yokohama, the more respectable elements 
that formed the backbone of foreign settle- 
ments in the Far East were in the minority 
in Yokohama. 

“Many, even by the most generous 
standards, were poor types.” 

The situation was vastly complicated 
by the extraterritoriality enjoyed by the 
foreign concessions from 1859 to 1899. 
Criminal and legal cases were tried by the 
consular officials concerned. Few of them 
had legal experience, and the loca] com- 
munities, in addition to having more than 
their share of ruffians, were remarkable for 
the joy they seemed to have in bringing 
litigation. Little wonder that the local 
consular corps found their lot far from 
happy! 

With extraterritoriality came foreign 
troops and at one time there were more 
than 1,000 British troops alone stationed 
around Yokohama. 

Throughout the book one cannot avoid 
the impression that the author feels con- 
siderable nostalgia for the “good old days.” 
A typical passage is one describing the 
hunt established by the British regiment in 
Yokohama: 

“The hunt was followed by a dinner 
party of such gaiety and colour as has not 
been known in foreign circles in Japan since 
those days. The regimental band was, of 
course, in attendance and played its gayest 


airs, some of the same lively pieces as were 
played when the band came marching down 
Camp Hill Road on returning from funerals 
in the Bluff Cemetery. ... 

“Nevertheless, those days must have 
been pleasant times, for all except the 
farmer, whose crops and agricultural inter- 
ests must have suffered when the Yokohama 
hunt staged a meet.” 

Yet for all the riffraff who found their 
way to Japan in those early days (many of 
them from the Australian gold fields), there 
can be little doubt that the foreign com- 
munities made an enormous contribution 
to Japan’s development. 

In purely physical terms, foreigners 
within a few years had transformed sandy, 
desolate fishing villages such as Kobe and 
Yokohama into booming ports. The great 
cities which now stand on those sites are 
direct descendants of the foreign concessions 
established less than 100 years ago. In Kobe, 
moreover, the layout of the original foreign 
concession can still be traced in the plan- 
ning of the present city. 

(Mr. Williams, an Australian who now 
lives in Kobe, has some rather scathing 
remarks to make about the “filching” of 
park land in Kobe for the expansion of 
building projects.) 

Paradoxically, the end of extraterrito- 
riality in 1899 meant a great expansion in 
the freedom enjoyed by foreigners living 
in Japan. During the era of the foreign 
concessions, foreigners were not allowed to 
travel more than 25 miles from the conces- 
sion without a special passport. The end- 
ing of extraterritoriality also meant the end 
of these restrictions, and foreigners for the 
first time in history were able to travel 
wherever they liked in Japan. 

As the preface states, most of the 
chapters in the book originally appeared as 
articles in the English-language Mainichi 
newspaper. Unhappily, the author has 
made little effort to rewrite them in a form 
suitable for publication in a book. The 
result is that there is much needless and 
irritating duplication. Some chapters, such 
as “6144 Cents Damages” and “Consular 
Courts” cover very similar ground and 
could well have been consolidated into one 
chapter. 
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The last section of the book is subtitled 
“Strange Tales” and is much the weakest 
part. ‘The autiior apparently intended the 
stories in this section to follow the path 
trod so effectively by Lafcadio Hearn. Un- 
fortunately, his literary skill is not sufficient 
to succeed in that very difficult art form—the 
ghost story. 

It must nevertheless be stressed that 
these are minor weaknesses in a book which 
is obviously intended to be dipped into 
rather than read through at one sitting. 
Mr. Williams presents many fascinating 
pieces of information: the fact that the 
Australian coaching firm of Cobb & Co. 
once ran services between Yokohama, Tokyo 
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and Odawara; the fact that the ricksha 
(jin-rikisha, rickshaw) was originally design. 
ed by an American Baptist missionary 
named Jonathan Goble; the dire plight of 
30 respectable British couples who found 
that they had not been legally married 
and were therefore technically living in 
concubinage; the intriguing entries in an 
old visitors’ book in the so-called “Hakone 
Museum.” 

Anyone interested in the human side 
of early foreign settlements in Japan should 
make this book required reading. 


Peter Robinson 


OF NOTHINGNESS 


By Kitard Nishida. Translated and introduced by Robert Schinzinger in collaboration 


with Y. Koyama and T. Kojima 
Tokyo, Maruzen Co., 1958. 251 pp. ¥ 750. 


ISHIDA Kitar6é (d. 1945) is perhaps the 
N only significant Japanese philosopher, 
if the term philosophy is taken in the West 
ern sense as opposed to the speculations of 
Eastern sages. In that sense philosophy be 
gan in Japan with the Meiji Restoration 
and was, at first, mainly concerned with the 
translation and interpretation of European 
systems. Nishida appeared in the second 
or, indeed, third generation of scholars, as 
the first really original thinker. With him 
the school of Kyoto began and reached at 
once its climax, attracting many Japanese 
intellectuals and especially the young. With 
his life, the influence of his school also seems 
to have ended. 

A writer in a recent issue of the Asahi 
Shimbun (January 31) asserted that philoso- 
phy was dead in Japan and that the country 


now lived in an “age without ideas.” Reply- 
ing in the same paper (February 2), a phi- 
losophy professor of Tokyo University was 
unable to muster convincing arguments to 
the contrary and did not even mention Ni 
shida’s name. Is this sudden decline into 
oblivion of Japan’s foremost philosopher due 
to the superficiality of our age or to inherent 
deficiencies in his system? The present book 
can help Western readers to reach a tenta- 
tive answer to these and similar questions. 
The essays here presented have been judi- 
ciously selected from the voluminous out 
put of the philosopher, the translation is 
impeccable, and the introduction by Profes- 
sor Schinzinger must be called masterly. The 
book is beautifully edited and contains use 
ful notes and a glossary. 

The impression one gathers is that even 
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if Nishida’s philosophy is perhaps out of 
fashion at the moment—fortunately, one is 
inclined to add—it will continue occupying 
serious minds for a long time. Immensely 
read and acutely conscious of vital issues as 
he was, he posed genuinely philosophical 
problems on which he shed new light from 
ever fresh angles. His name has definitely 
entered into the annals of philosophy, even 
though it cannot be asserted as yet that 
posterity will consider him equal to the great 
thinkers he so deeply revered: Kant, Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel, Bergson, Husserl. 

Of one thing, however, one can be sure 
even now: Nishida’s remarkable achievement 
as a mediator between East and West. Asia, 
and particularly Japan, had contributed 
until now less substantially to this encounter 
than the West. The one outstanding excep- 
tion is Nishida who was deeply versed in 
European thought and yet remained founded 
in his Eastern heritage. When, at a decisive 
point in his speculation, he raises, in Western 
terms, the problem of the dialectical uni 
versal and the unity of opposites, he answers 
by posing Nothingness as the enveloping 
Absolute. He thus consciously re-enters the 
sphere of Eastern thought, whose great rep- 
resentatives, from the Upanishads and Lao 
tsu to the contemporary mystics, have always 
designated the supreme reality as nothing- 
ness. Professor Schinzinger clarifies the con 
nection of this basic idea with Zen experi 
ence. He thus indicates the point of depat 
ture from which a Western reader can ap- 
proach Nishida’s philosophy. 

In the final analysis, Nishida’s thought 
does indeed coincide with his Zen experience. 
In the last chapter of his essay on “The 
Intelligible World,” which is the most help- 
ful for an understanding of his point of 
view, Nishida sharply contrasts the mysticism 
of absolute nothingness with the religious 
world view of the West. He asserts that 
Western religion lacks a final depth But 
the conception of God which he describes 
is not that of Christianity. Christians do 
not conceive of God as “that transcendental 
subject which is revealed by the noetic 
transcendence of the intelligible world.” 


That is “the God of the philosophers,” to 
whom Pascal opposed “the living God of 
Revelation.” What Nishida has in effect 
described, is a certain religious attitude of 
Wesiern philosophy, notably of Platonism, 
a religion “still bound to the intelligible 
world where it has its origin.” He was 
unable to grasp the Christian basic experi- 
ence because he failed, as many passages in 
this volume show, to come close to the no- 
tion of the person as conceived in Christiani- 
ty. Nishida remained, to the last, wedded to 
Zen, and some of his formulations could have 
been lifted from Zen literature, particularly 
from Dogen, as when he says: “If one is 
really overwhelmed by the consciousness of 
absolute Nothingness, there is neither ‘Me’ 
nor ‘God’; but just because there is absolute 
Nothingness, the mountain is mountain, and 
the water is water, and the thing is as it is.” 

In the manner of Zen, Nishida has valid 
things to say on the unity of body and soul, 
and on the problem of time. Zen also al- 
lows him to grant conspicuous space to art 
in his thought. Many readers will consider 
the essay on the metaphysical background 
of Goethe, “th: grcatest lyrical poet,” as the 
most rewarding in the volume, and Professor 
Schinzinger succeeds best in explaining “the 
breadth of thought and depth of feeling 
which is implied by Nishida in the word 


‘background’,” by referring the reader to 
painting. “As in a black and white painting 


of the Zen school, Nishida gives a few brush 
strokes which suggest what is to be read into 
his work.” Nishida’s views on art proceed 
from Eastern notions. To him, the art with 
essential “background” is Asia’s religious 
painting. He recognizes this background 
also in early Christian art and in Michel- 
angelo, but denies it to Greek art which, to 
him, is “an image of the idea.” 

The book is one of the most important 
additions to an understanding of Japan that 
have recently been published. The editors 
deserve thanks for having introduced one 
of the more fascinating representatives of 
Eastern thinking to a wider audience. 


Heinrich Dumoulin 
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CHRONOLOGY 


December, 1958, to February, 1959 


Philippine President Carlos P. Garcia arrives for a six-day State visit. 

Liberal-Democratic and Socialist party representatives agree that the Lower 
House Speaker and Vice-Speaker will resign from their parties on assuming their 
posts 

The seven-day 9th International Conference of Social Work opens in Tokyo 
with 1,600 delegates from 40 countries. 

The Soviet Government delivers a note warning Japan against entering into 
a security treaty with the U.S. and calling on Japan to maintain a policy of 
neutrality. (The Foreign Office rejects the note on Dec. 3 as interference in 
Japan’s domestic affairs.) 

Maj. Gen. David H. Tulley succeeds Lt. Gen. E.L. Cummings as Commanding 
General of U.S. Army, Japan. 

Prime Minister Kishi and Foreign Minister Fujiyama agree that Japan will 
seek to exclude the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands from the defense area under the 
revised security treaty being negotiated with the U.S. 

Japan and the Soviet Union sign a trade agreement providing for $35 million 
one-way trade. 

Prime Minister Kishi and P.I. President Garcia announce Japan has agreed 
to supply credit for the construction of the Marakina Dam and improvement 
of P.I. telecommunications. (Mr. Garcia leaves for Manila Dec. 6.) 

The 30th extraordinary Diet session ends. 

French State Minister André Malraux arrives for a six-day visit as Prime 
Minister de Gaulle’s representative. 

The “Atlas Maru” Floating Fair leaves Tokyo for a five-month visit to 12 
Central and South American ports. 

Japan and Iran sign a five-year economic and technical agreement in Teheran. 

Central Labor Relations Board Chairman Nakayama Ichiré acts as mediator 
in the prolonged Oji Paper Co. dispute, and agreement is reached for the 
reopening of plants on Dec. 10. 

The 144-day 3lst regular Diet is convened. 

The Japan Teachers’ Union calls its fifth series of walkouts in protest against 
the teachers’ efficiency rating system, but only in Gumma Prefecture are about 
a half of the schools closed all day. 

The Government, at a meeting of ministers concerned with transportation, 
agree to begin construction of a new Tékaid6 railway trunk line in a five-year 
program beginning in fiscal 1959. 

The Lower House finally meets to elect Liberal-Democrat Katé Rydgord as 
Speaker and Socialist Masaki Kiyoshi as Vice-Speaker, thus ending a four-day 
stalemate. 

The Netherlands Government pardons all 128 B and C-class war criminals 
now on parole, and the U.S. Government pardons 264 of its remaining B and 
C-class war criminals. (The U.S. grants amnesty to the last 83 on Dec. 29, the 
last of about 4,000 war criminals.) 

Irate parents in Agawa Village, Kochi Prefecture, beat up Kobayashi Takeshi, 
chairman of the Japan Teachers’ Union, and 14 other JTU officials in protest 
against teachers’ walkouts opposing the efficiency rating system. 

The Finance Ministry imposes restrictions on margin transactions in the stock 
market. 
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(he Transportation Council approves an average 15.8 per cent increase in 
rates for 13 major private railway companies. 

The Welfare Ministry decides to take legal steps to delete from family records 
and consider dead nearly all of the 33,386 Japanese who have not yet been 
repatriated. 

Japan and the Philippines agree on a Japanese loan of about $44,300,000 for 
the Philippines’ Marakina Dam construction. 

The Transportation Ministry announces its 14th shipbuilding program, under 
which 22 companies will build 25 ships totalling 256,830 gross tons. 

Prime Minister Kishi approves the Liberal-Democratic Party’s Executive Board 
decision that the party presidential election should be held in January. 

Takayanagi Kenz6, chairman of the Constitution Research Council, returns 
from a three-month fact-finding and survey tour of the US. 

The Agriculture-Forestry Ministry estimates the 1958 rice crop at 11,933,000 
tons, only 382,000 tons less than the all-time record in 1955. 

The Diet begins its year-end recess. 

Japan’s population, as of Oct. 1, totals 92,010,000. 

Three anti-main-stream leaders—State Minister Ikeda Hayato, Economic Plan- 
ning Board Director-General Miki Takeo and Education Minister Nadao Hiro- 
kichi—resign from the Cabinet in protest against Prime Minister Kishi’s plans 
to hold the Liberal-Democratic Party presidential election in January instead 
of at the end of the president’s term in March. (Mr. Kishi accepts the resigna- 
tions on Dec. 31.) 

Anti-main-stream factions in the Liberal-Democratic Party organize the “Sas- 
shin Konwakai” (Renovation Discussion Group) to unite against Mr. Kishi’s 
main-stream faction. 

Bank of Japan currency in circulation exceeds ¥1,000,000 million, the highest 
in Japan's history. 

The Cabinet approves the ¥1,419,248 million draft budget for fiscal 1959 
(107,117 million more than the 1958 budget) and the 519,800 million loan 
and investment program. Taxes are cut ¥43,200 million. 

Japan and North Vietnam agree on the repatriation of 26 Japanese from 
North Vietnam. 

The U.S. Government approves Japan’s request for a special 3,000 million 
reduction in Japan’s share of joint defense costs for fiscal 1959. 

The metric system goes into effect as the official measure in Japan. 

Austrian Chancellor Julius Raab arrives for a 10-day State visit. 

Foreign currency reserves increased by $337 million to $861 million during 
calendar 1958, it is announced. 

Cambodian Foreign Minister Son Sann arrives for a three-day visit. 

4 basic policy of seeking a quota of 165,000 tons for salmon and salmon-trout 
and 320,000 cases of crabs in the Russo-Japanese fisheries talks is decided on 
by government representatives and the Japanese negotiating team. 

Prime Minister Kishi names his new Economic Planning Agency Director- 
General (Sek6 K6ichi), Defense Agency Director-General (Ino Shigejird) and 
Welfare Minister (Sakata Michita), and shifts former Welfare Minister Hashi- 
moto Rydgo to the post of Education Minister. 

The third meeting of the Russo-Japanese Fishery Committee opens in Tokyo 
to set Japan’s quota for salmon and crao this year. 

The Crown Prince and Miss Shéda Michiko exchange betrothal gifts. 

Airlift operations begin to transport the Japanese wintering team, equipment 
and supplies from the ship “Séya” to Showa Base in the Antarctic. The base is 
in good condition, and two of 15 Karafuto sled dogs left when the team was 
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evacuated last February are found miraculously alive. 

The Japan Communist Party announces a new policy of seeking neutrality 
for Japan. 

The Republic of Korea decides to suspend indefinitely the protracted Japan- 
ROK talks on the normalization of relations. 

Matsumura KenzO is nominated by the anti-main-stream factions to oppose 
Prime Minister Kishi for the presidency of the Liberal-Democratic Party. 

Prime Minister Kishi is re-elected party president, defeating Matsumura 
Kenzo by 320 votes to 166 at the Sixth Liberal-Democratic Party National Con- 
vention. 

The Finance Ministry and Bank of Japan report a favorable balance of $532 
million in Japan’s international accounts in 1958, the highest postwar total. 

The 3lst regular Diet is reconvened after a year-end recess. 

Foreign Minister Fujiyama announces that a decision to permit the voluntary 
return of Korean residents in Japan to North Korea will be made shortly, in- 
dependently of the current Japan-South Korea negotiations. 

The Government records with the US. Securities Commission its scheduled 
flotation of $30 million worth of bonds to be sold in the US. 

The second Japanese Antarctic winter observation team of 14 members is 
left at Sh6wa Base by the expedition ship “Sdya,” which starts from the ice-pack 
area for home. 

Former U.S. Undersecretary of the Army William H. Draper, chairman of 
a US. presidential military assistance program, arrives for a five-day stay. 

The Cabinet approves a ¥25,074 million supplementary budget for fiscal 1959 
to meet increased subscriptions to the International Monetary Fund and World 
Bank. 

Dockyard and repair facilities at the US. Navy Base at Yokosuka are opened 
for joint use by the Japanese Maritime Self-Defense Force under an agreement 
signed in September. 

Shukutani Eiichi, managing director of the Japanese trade fair held last year 
in Canton and Wuhan, leaves for Peking, the first Japanese invited by Com- 
munist China since the suspension of trade relations last May. 

Foreign currency reserves at the end of January totalled $868 million, an 
increase of $7 million over the December balance, the Finance Ministry reports. 

The “Hakusan Maru” repatriates 172 Japanese from Soviet territory in the 
17th repatriation voyage. 

The Cabinet decides that Japan should withdraw from the International 
Whaling Convention signed in Washington in 1946. 

Mrs. Yamanishi Kiyo, Mayor of Ogawa Town, Ibaraki Prefecture, is recalled 
from office in a referendum based on her opposition to a Japanese Air-Defense 
Force base. The town assembly is also dissolved by the vote. 

The Statistics Bureau of the Prime Minister’s Office reports an average month- 
ly unemployment figure of 570,000 persons during the 1958 calendar year (com- 
pared to 530,000 in 1957). 

The Imperial Household Agency announces that the wedding of the Crown 
Prince and Miss Shéda Michiko will be held on April 10. 
issue being a proposed Defense Agency missile firing range. (10 pro-base 
members and six anti-base members are elected.) 

The Dow-Jones average on the Tokyo Stock Market hits an all-time high of 
704.30. 

The Cabinet Ministers concerned approve in principle the sale of 12 high- 
speed cargoliners to the Philippines. 
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Foreign Minister Fujiyama notifies South Korean Minister in Tokyo Yiu Tai 
Ha of the Government’s plans to return Korean residents to North Korea if 
they so desire. The Transportation Ministry warns shipping companies to 
suspend all sailings of Japanese ships to South Korean ports. 

The Cabinet gives “informal endorsement” to the Foreign Office’s plan for 
the voluntary return of Korean residents to North Korea. South Korea warns 
it will resort to drastic measures to halt the repatriation to North Korea and 
that it will hold indefinitely 153 Japanese fishermen now detained in Korea. 
It also delivers a note stating that negotiations for normal relations with Japan 
are broken off. 

The Socialist Party decides to send a goodwill mission to Communist China 
to lay the groundwork for trade talks. (Party Secretary-General Asanuma Ine. 
jird is named to head the mission on Feb. 19.) 

Sdhy6 (General Council of Japanese Labor Unions) opens its spring labor 
offensive, with rallies throughout the country to press for higher wages, a 
minimum wage law, etc. 

The new Mitsui Bussan K.K., Japan’s largest trading company, comes into 
existence with the merger of the Mitsui Bussan K.K. and Daiichi Bussan KK. 

The Bank of Japan’s Policy Board decides to lower the official loan interest 
rates by ¥0.001 per diem per Y100. (Goes into effect Feb. 19.) 

US. Assistant Secretary of Commerce for International Affairs Henry Kearns 
arrives for talks on cotton textile exports to the U.S. (He leaves Feb. 20.) 

Ambassador Asakai Kéichiré signs an agreement for the flotation of $30 
million in Japanese bonds and a $10 million loan agreement with the World 
Bank in New York. 

Japan led the world in shipbuilding in 1958, Lloyd’s Register of Shipping 
reports. 

West Berlin Mayor Willy Brandt arrives for a three-day visit at the invitation 
of the Foreign Office. 

A six-member United Arab Republic mission arrives for two-week talks on 
technical assistance. 

The Labor Problems Deliberation Council, after 18 months of study, recom- 
mends that the Government should ratify the International Labor Organization 
Convention No. 87. (The Cabinet decides on Feb. 20 to ratify the convention 
with reservations.) 

New Zealand Prime Minister Walter Nash arrives for an eight-day State visit. 

The Diet comes to a standstill again as Socialists protest Liberal-Democratic 
Party approval of the minimum wage bill in the Lower House Social and Labor 
Committee, in the absence of Socialist members. (Socialists end boycott Feb. 
24.) 

Japan Red Cross representative Inoue Masutard leaves for Geneva to submit 
a request for assistance in repatriating Korean residents from Japan to North 
Korea and to deliver Foreign Minister Fujiyama’s letter requesting help in 
repatriating 153 detained Japanese fishermen from South Korea. 

Foreign exchange receipts in January totalled $265 million and payments 
were $257 million, the Finance Ministry and Bank of Japan report. 

The Cabinet approves the ¥1,500 million economic and technical assistance 
agreement to be signed with Cambodia Feb. 28. 

Japanese and Norwegian whaling industry representatives conclude one week 
of talks without reaching any conclusion. 

The Lower House passes the Minimum Wage Law. 

Japan and Yugoslavia sign a treaty of commerce and navigation, the first 
signed with a Communist country since the war. 
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“THIS IS JAPAN” 1959; The paradox of Japan 
the present and the past; the modern and 
the traditional; the artistic and the func- 
tional—described in 392 pages packed with 
dozens of interesting articles, 110 superbly 
reproduced colour pictures, and 1,000 vivid 
black-and-white photographs. 
From the glorious simplicity of a 1,600-year- 
old clay image of a woman's head on the 
cover, to the last page describing Japan's 
latest technological advances, “THIS [IS 
JAPAN” presents the “Land of the Rising 
Sun” in all its intriguing facets. 


Back number-1956, 1957 
1958 issues available 





Price: ¥2,000 with de-luxe cedar-wood container 
Price overseas : $6.50 (postpaid) 
$7.25 with de-luxe cedor-wood container (postpaid) 
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The most comprehensive work 
on modern Japanese domestic architecture 


This book is designed to give a general view of the 
Japanese house both os it exists and as it is developing. 
The pictures published herein—311 in all—were especi- 
ally photographed by the Aschi Shimbun, or were gather- 
ed extesively throughout the nation. 

The book makes clear how the traditional house is being 
accepted in Japan today and how the influence of foreign 
housing design is being digested. 


Price: ¥3,500 Price overseas: $16 (postpaid) 


Published by the Asahi Shimbun-sha, Tokyo 
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TOKYO TOKE! SEIZO KAISHA, LTD. 


GINZA HIGASHI, CHUO-KU, TOKYO, JAPAN. 














PRODUCTS : 
Pig Iron, Billet, Slab, Sheet Bar, 
Bar, Shape, Wire Rod, Rail, Hoop, 
Plate, Hot Rolled Sheet, Cold 
Rolled Sheet, Galvanized Sheet 
and Chemical By-products. 


FUJI IRON < STEEL CO.,LTD. 





NIHONBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN Cable: STEELFUJI TOKYO 
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, -3-D Automatic 
Milling Machines 











pe Cam-O-Matic SM-75 for fine 
works, e.g. camera body, 
etc. 





Com-O-Matic SM-50 for extro 
fine works, e.g. watch 
baseplate, etc. 








3-D Tape Controlled Automatic 
Milling Machine (KD) for com- 
plicated milling work for shape 
ond larger size 







MAKINO VERTICAL MILLING MACHINE CO.. LTD. 


(K.K. MAKINO TATEFURAISU SEISAKUSHO) 
No. 83, Nakane-cho, Meguro-ku, Tokyo, Japan Tel: (78) 2480, 3437. 4624, 5050 





Tankers & Freighters : 
The Biggest Owners 


Regular Cargo Liner Services: 
Japan /New York & Eastern Canada 
Japan / Western Australia 

Japan/ Hongkong & Bangkok 
Japan / Korea 


* Japan / India, Pakistan & Persian Gulf 
@ the above under the name of J.1.P. Line 


World-wide Tanker & Tramp Service. 


President: KENSUKE MATANO 


INO KAIUN KAISHA, LTD. 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable Address: “IINO TOKYO” 





